EXECUTIVE  OFFICERS  MEETING 

JULY  26,  1990 

THINGS  TO  DISCUSS 

Request  from  Felix  D.  Arroyo,  The  Latino  Democratic  Committee  to 
Pres.  Osborn  for  support  and  assistance  for  their  199  0  banquet. 


-^y  -bv-h^JL^  c^p&~     i/y  f"f- 


From  the  Bread  &  Roses  Heritaqe  Committee  to  support  their 
fundraising  efforts,  cl  <  H)) 


Request  for  Pres.   Osborn  attend  the   26th  ^Constitutional/ 
Convention  of  the  New  York  State  AFL/CIO.     4-    y.su>-^     ^.j^J^vsl 


Invitation  to  attend  the  25th  Anniversary  of  the  Boston 
Policeman's  Assoc,  Inc.  -  $40.00  per  ticket.    y    -ff^ ' AjcA^? 


Request  for  a  donation  from  the  Friends  of  the  Department  of 

Labor-    -c^J^- 

Notice  from  the  First  Trade  Union  Savings  Bank  regarding  their 
third  Annual  Golf  Classic  to  continue  , support  for  the  Family  Inn. 

Request  to  send  Kevin  O'Donnell  to  Israel  sponsored  by  The  North 
American  Jewish  Students  Network.  »  ,  _  '•t""' 

Request  to  purchase  tickets  for  the  Retirement  Dinner  party  for 
John  (Sy)  Murphy.  -  Tickets  $40.00  each.   <"-^7"l -^JLju<£i 


Second  request  from  Social  Democrats,  USA  for  donation  to  help 
publish  their  Issue  Paper  series.  ^— -  J^. 


eferred  to  Executive  Officers.  Meeting  from  the  COPE  Endorsement 


Meeting-  (^.L^  -  JlMj^.  iw  U^  s^l~~  /& 

(j^jU-o  Su£fe*-"6  u^^^.  I  oc    0-v^jr- 

Request  for  a  donation  from  the  Colonel  Daniel  Marr  Boys  and 

too 


Girls  Club.  &  , 


EXECUTIVE  OFFICER^MEETING 
SEPTEMBER  5,  1990 

Things  to  Discuss 

Request  to  purchase  a  ticket  for  a  reception  for  the  presentation 
the  Michael  Joyce  Humanitarian  Award  to  Exec.  V.P.  Faherty  -  $100 


par  person.^  ^    jj^   £___  ,  /     -fcjjfr  ^   e^ ^/ 

Union  Yes  Posters  that  can  be  used  for  fundraisers  -  Posters 
attached. 


Iron  Workers  District  Council  of  New  England  is  hosting  the 
Annual  Northeastern  &  Mid  Atlantic  States  Apprentice  Conference 
Golf  Tournament.^^^  U^4L-        / '£~&         - 

Labor's  International  H  all  of  Fame  Ad  Book. 

Request  from  the  A.  Philip  Randolph  Educational  Fund  for  their 
1990  Voter  Registration  Project.  ^ jz/P       -fr- 

Invitation  to  attend  the  95th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Combined 
Jewish^ Philantropies^of  G^r.  ^oston  -  Breakfast  -  $25  per  person. 


Request  to  purchase  an  ad  and  dinner  tickets  for  the  50th 
Birthday  celebration  of  UFCW  Local  371     •    / 


fa.  >  "T* 


Digitized  by  the  Internet  Archive 

in  2012  with  funding  from 

Boston  Library  Consortium  Member  Libraries 


http://archive.org/details/executivecouncil90726aflc 


EXECUTIVE  OFFICERS  MEETING 

THINGS  TO  DISCUSS 

Request  to  purchase  tickets  for  the  50th  Anniversary  of  Charlie 
DeRosa's  membership  in  IUOE  Local  H4  and  also  to  purchase  an  ad 
in  the  Anniversary  Souvenir  Journal.  kt  <A  J      I     »    S- 

Request  to  donate  $15,  $25,  $50  or  more  to  the  USO.  Q;  gmjr* 


Disucss: 

1.   Frontlash 


^r    2 •   Maternity  Leave  -  copies 


\^Cluw  into  the  90 's  -  Union  Women  Shape  the  Future. 


Discuss  -  Fair  Share  Heating  Ojl  Cooperative 


Fair  Share  Heating  Oil 
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EXECUTIVE  OFFICERS  MEETING 
AUGUST  16,  1990 

Things  to  Discuss 

1.  Statewide  Conference  for  union  woman  sponsoredjpy  CLUW. 

2.  Communication  from  IBEW  Local  1505  COPE  Committee  endorsing 
Daniel  VAlianti  for  State  Representative  in  the  4th  Middlesex 
District. 


<^pJUL^      \tl^^^K^      ^>*-*^   "" 


3.   Confidential  from  ARO. 
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July  23,  1990 


Mr.  Arthur  Osborn 
President 

Massachusetts  AFL-CIO 
8  Beacon  Street 
Boston,  MA  02108 

Dear  Mr.  Osborn: 

I  am  writing  on  behalf  of  The  New  England  Shelter  for  Homeless 
Veterans.    The  Shelter  is  a  facility  located  at  17  Court  Street  in 
Boston,  which  provides  immediate  shelter  and  a  comprehensive 
rehabilitation  program  for  homeless  veterans. 

We  are  now  attempting  to  produce  a  major  benefit  concert  for 
the  Shelter  at  the  Boston  Garden,  around  Veterans  Day.    The  Garden 
has  tentatively  agreed  to  host  the  concert,  and  the  Shelter  is  working 
with  The  Rendon  Group  to  produce  the  event. 

I  am  writing  to  request  the  official  endorsement  of  the 
Massachusetts  AFL-CIO  for  this  benefit  concert.    I  know  that  the  AFL- 
CIO  has  been  very  active  in  housing  and  homelessness  issues,  and  your 
endorsement  is  therefore  very  important  to  the  success  of  the 
Shelter's  fundraising  efforts. 

I  would  also  like  to  request  that  the  AFL-CIO  consider  The  New 
England  Shelter  for  Homeless  Veterans  as  a  recipient  of  the  proceeds 
from  your  next  Walk-A-Thon. 

The  Rendon  Group  has  already  spoken  with  John  Laughlin  about 
the  benefit  concert.    I  would  greatly  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
meet  with  you  in  the  next  few  weeks  to  discuss  the  Shelter  and  the 
November  concert.      I  can  be  reached  at  248-9400  to  arrange  the 
meeting.    I  have  enclosed  an  information  packet  on  the  Shelter. 

Thank  you  for  your  interest  in  The  New  England  Shelter  for 
Homeless  Veterans. 

Sincerely,       ^ 


a. 


Ken  Smith 
President 


Coalition  of  Labor  Union  Women 

Greater  Boston  Chapter 

1  45  Tremont  Street,  2nd  fl,  Boston,  MA  02 1  1  1 


Meeting  with  Mass.  AFL-CIO  and  CLUW  Officers 
Wednesday,  July  18,  1990 


The  Greater  Boston  CLUW  Chapter  is  planning  to  sponsor  a  statewide 
conference  for  Mass.  union  women  on  Saturday,  November  17,  1990.  We  are 
currently  considering  the  Roxbury  Community  College  for  the  location  of  our 
conference.  The  purpose  of  the  conference  is  to  address  union  women's 
issues  for  the  1990's.  Our  goal  is  to  have  wide  representation  from  unions 
across  the  state  and  to  use  the  conference  as  part  of  a  long-term  plan  to 
build  CLUW. 

The  focus  of  the  conference  will  be  a  five-point  program  of  key  issues 
for  union  women.  The  issues  are: 


ie  impact  of  _the  state  budget  on  the  lives  of  union  women 
Z.  Reproductive  Rii 


MCJiaic;   uuuyci   un    uic    lives  ui    uimum    iyuiiicii  _        *        — r    '  i  V* 

kjhts^end  reproductive  hazards  on  the  job  —  (lA/h*-*   %cyho^  k*S 
Family  issues  (  child/eldercare,  access  to  health  care,  parental  leave)        ck**$t^ 
4  Discrimination  and  Harassment  at  the  workplace  .^t  )\wt  [$* 

5.  Surveillance  and  office  technology 


At  the  conference,  there  will  be  workshops  in  the  morning  to  educate 
participants  on  these  issues.  In  the  afternoon,  the  work  sessions  will  focus 
on  developing  strategies  of  action  on  each  of  the  issues  to  take  back  to  our 
unions.  Task  forces  will  be  set  up  at  the  conference  to  coordinate  the 
follow-up  work  with  CLUW  acting  as  the  umbrella  organization  for 
assistance  and  resource  to  the  task  forces. 

As  part  of  the  planning  for  the  conference,  we  will  be  meeting  with  the 
various  organizations  who  are  already  addressing  these  issues  to  ask  for 
their  assistance  at  the  conference.  In  return,  we  will  be  bringing  the  voice 
of  union  women  to  their  campaigns. 

We  have  started  to  implement  a  fundraising  plan  to  raise  the  necessary 
funds  for  this  conference  and  the  on-going  work.  Our  plan  includes  applying 
for  grant  money,  a  sponsorship  fundraising  drive,  a  raffle  and  membership 
drive  as  well  as  the  sales  of  T-shirts,  buttons,  etc.  There  will  also  be  a 
charge  for  the  conference  which  will  include  a  luncheon  and  possibly  a 
reception  at  the  end  of  the  day. 

"CLUW  WORKS  FOR  US" 


As  the  first  statewide  union  women's  conference,  this  event  will  be  an 
opportunity  to  highlight  the  importance  of  women's  contribution  to  the  labor 
movement.  From  the  recent  survey  of  union  leadership  in  Massachusetts,  it 
is  clear  that  unions  want  their  female  members  to  participate  more  and 
would  like  to  figure  out  ways  of  encouraging  the  leadership  of  women 
members.  Hopefully  this  conference  will  generate  interest,  excitement  and 
a  greater  commitment  by  union  women  to  get  more  involved  in  their  unions. 

On  behalf  of  the  Greater  Boston  CLUW  Chapter,  we  would  like  to  ask  for 
your  support  for  this  conference.  We  would  especially  appreciate  whatever 
assistance  you  can  offer  to  make  sure  there  is  representation  from  all 
unions  across  the  state. 
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July  22, 1990  -  August  5,  1990 


What  is  NETWORK? 

The  hlstoiy  of  the  North  Amarlcan  Jewish  Student 
NETWORK  1$  a  long  and  distinguished  one.  From  Its 
Inception  In  1969.  under  the  leadership  Malcolm 
Hoenleln,  until  today,  NETWORK  has  been  the  voice 
of  the  Independent  Jewish  student  movement  in  the 
United  States.  NETWORK  performs  valuable  func- 
tions as  an  umbrella  organization  which  encom- 
passes all  ideological  and  religious  aspects  of  Jewish 
life,  Working  on  both  the  national  and  regional  levels, 
NETWORK  acts  both  as  a  service  organization  to  its 
affiliates  and  as  an  ombudsman  to  organized  Jewry, 
raising  and  monitoring  issues  needing  a  higher  prior- 
ity on  the  American  Jewish  agenda, 

Structure 

NETWORK  Is  comprised  oftwo  bureaus-Canada  and 
the  United  States,  Each  country  has  Its  own  national 
executive  board  consisting  of  its  regional  chalrpeople 
and  a  national  chairperson.  Together,  the  two  boards 
form  the  North  American  Executive  Committee, 
whose  president  sits  on  the  WUJ5  Executive  Board. 
Every  two  years,  an  international  convention  is  con- 
vened to  discuss  policy  and  toelect  leadership.  In  the 
off-year,  each  bureau  holds  a  separate  national  con- 
vention. 

NETWORK  Is  also  the  North  American  affiliate  to  the 
World  Union  of  Jewish  Students  <WUJS),  formed  In 
1924  under  the  leadership  of  Albert  Einstein,  It  links 
Jewish  students  In  the  U.S.  and  Canada  with  their 
counterparts  throughout  the  world,  WUJS.  head* 
quartered  In  Jerusalem,  has  over  40  member  coun- 
tries organized  Into  six  continental  unions.  The  other 
unions  are  located  In  Australia.  South  America,  Eu- 
rope, South  Africa,  and  Israel,  Once  every  three 
years,  WUJS  holds  Its  Congress,  bringing  together 
Jewlshstudent  leaders  to  exchange  Ideas,  Ieam  about 
each  others  communities  and  determine  their  com- 
mon priorities  and  goals.  We  are  pleased  to  report 
that  this  year's  Congress  will  be  the  first  truly  world 
Congress  -with  representatives  from  many  Eastern 
Bloc  countries  and  a  delegation  of  Ethiopian  Jewish 
students  attending. 

Education 

Educational  programs  are  the  core  of  NETWORK'S 
activities  today.  The  National  office  acts  as  a  clearing- 
house for  the  regions,  offering  publications,  speaker 
listings,  leadership  training  seminars  and  confer- 
ences. In  addition.  NETWORK  sponsors  student  cara- 
vans, lecture  tours,  and  seminars  covering  a  full  range 
of  Jewish  topics. 


The  struggle  against  assimilation  is  a  high  priority  for 
NETWORK  today.  To  combat  assimilation,  NETWORK 
has  created  outreach  programs  which  are  geared 
towards  bridging  gaps  and  maintaining  the  unity  of 
the  Jewish  people,  in  this  vein,  we  will  soon  be 
launching  the  Student  Struggle  for  American  Jewry 
campaign,  which  will  center  on  the  theme  of  Jewish 
identity  and  pride,  Simllariy,  the  World  Union  of 
Jewish  Students  dispatches  fleldworkers,  known  as 
Anivim,  to  small  Jewish  communities  In  India,  Tur- 
key, and  Surinam  In  order  to  develop  Student  ex- 
change programs. 

Zionism 

NETWORK  believes  In  kindling  within  students  a 
Strong  Zionist  Identity,  and  advocates  the  central  ity 
OF  Israel  to  the  Jewish  people.  Realizing  that  nothing' 

sells  Israel  and  Zionism 
better  than  Israel  itself. 
WUJS  promotes  both 
short  term  and  long  term 
programs  In  Israel.  The 
WUJS  Graduate  Institute 
In  Arad  is  a  one  year 
program  which  gives 
students  an  opportunity  to  Ieam  Hebrew  and  to  vol- 
unteer or  practice  a  profession  In  Israel.  NETWORK 
also  acts  as  a  consultant  to  its  constituents  and  pro- 
vides speakers  and  workshops  on  Israel.  Publications 
and  posters  are  regularly  produced  to  meet  student 
needs. 

Politics 

WUJS  (and  Its  affiliates)  Is  the  only  Jewish  organiza- 
tion represented  at  the  Youth  Forums  of  the  United 
Nations  with  full  non-governmental  status.  This  is 
particularly  important  given  the  nature  of  the  U.N. 
resolutions,  and  thereby  ensures  a  Jewish  voice  in  an 
Important  public  arena.  Similarly,  WUJS  has  re-estab- 
lished relations  between  the  Jewish  student  move- 
ment and  UNESCO. 

In  the  United  States,  NETWORK  runs  the  National  Po- 
litical Leadership  Mission  (NPLM)  to  Israel.  The  goal 
oFthis  program  Is 
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F  r  o  n  1 1  «  s  h  ■ 
NAACP,  Asian 
Student  Union, 
Chlcano  Caucus 
and  others  about 
Israel  and  Zion- 
ism. Past  partici- 
pants have  In- 
cluded Jonathan 
Bush,  Jr.,  the  president's  nephew,  and  Michelle 
Manatt,  daughter  of  former  Democratic  National 
Committee  Chairperson,  Charles  Manatt. 

Oppressed  Jswiy 

Jewish  students  first  alerted  the  world  to  the  dangers 
fedng  Syrian,  Soviet,  and  Ethiopian  Jewry,  spear- 
heading worldwide  campaigns  on  their  behalf.  NET- 
WORK was  the  first  organization  to  sponsor  a  speak- 
ing tour  featuring  an  Ethiopian  Jew,  and  led  a  mission 
Which  brought  the  first  Member  of  Knesset  to  Ethio- 
pia. NETWORK  Is  also  among  the  organizers  of  the 
Soviet  Jewry  Lobby  Day,  which  is  being  held  In 
February  1990,  and  Is  headed  by  the  NETWORK  Vlce- 
Chalrperson.  Presently. 
WUJ5  has  launched  a  new 
poster  campaign  for 
Yemenite  Jewry,  which 
comes  as  an  outgrowth  of 
a  worldwide  conference 
on  Yemenite  Jewry,  spon- 
sored by  WUJS  and  held  In 
Ashkelon  In  the  Fall  of 
1988. 

NETWORK  Offshoots 

Network  founded  several  student-oriented  organiza- 
tions which  are  now  Independently  run  while  main- 
taining ties  to  NETWORK: 
•Jewish  Student  Press  Service 
'North  American  Jewish  Student  Appeal 
'New  Jewish  Media  Project 
'Coalition  for  Alternatives  In  Jewish  Education 
'Canadian  Universities  Bureau 
'Canadian  Association  on  Ethiopian  Jewry 

NETWORK  was  also  Instrumental  In  founding: 
'National  Jewish  Community  Relations  Advisory 

Council  Task  force  on  Ethiopian  Jewry 
•American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Committee  Political 

leadership  Development  Section 
•Jewish  Women's  Resource  Center 
•Student  Action  lor  tthloplan  Jewry 


What  the  Leaders  of  World 
Jewry  Have  To  Say  About 
NETWORK) 


"Israel  heeds  NETWORK}' 


Yitzhak  Shamir 
Prim*  Minister  of  Israel 


"Every  nation  will,  according  to  the  capacity  of  Its 

student  youth,  be  able  to  serve  the  development  of 

mankind. 
There  is  a  &eat  deal  of  work  to  do.  The  Jew  everywhere 

has  to  roust  respect  and  obtain  recognition  for  his 

people. 
The  oast  method  for  the  work  before  us  appears  to  be  a 

strong,  orgmixad  Union  of  all  Jewish  students 

throughout  the  world. ' 

Albert  Einstein 
First  President  of  WUJS 

"At  a  tfme  of  violent  and  antl-tsraei  propaganda  NET- 
WORK lights  back„.NETWORK's  support  for  the  State 
■    of  land  Is  unwavering. ' 

Israel  Singer 
Secfetary-Gensral,  World  Jewish  Congrsss 

T7ie  North  American  Jewish  Students  NETWORK,  the 
Jewish  students  union  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Is  one  of  the  pivotal  leaders  in  [the]  crucial 
struggle  for  Jewish  Identity.  It  has  proven  « 
training  ground  lor  a  newganeratlc 
leaders. 

Simon  Weacnttml 

'It  was  you,  the  Jewish  students,  who  were  among 
those  people  who  did  not  let  them  forget  and  who 
did  not  let  them  leave  me  In  the  Soviet  Union.  That's 
why  I'm  here." 

Anarety  (Natan)  Scharaniky 

First  public  appearance  In  the  West, 

org«nbed  by  WUJS,  Jerusalem,  19&5 

"NETWORK  Is  thersy  of  hope  In  the  American  Jewish 
Community.' 

Banjamln  Netanyahu 
Speaking  at  a  NETWORK  rally 

"When  Israel  needs  Diaspora  support,  NETWORK,  ts 
always  there, " 

Shimon  Peres 
Minister  of  Finance 
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July   11,    1990 

Arthur  Osborn 

President 

Massachusetts  AFL-CIO 

8   Beacon   Street 

3rd   Floor 

Boston,    Massachusetts   02108 

Dear  President  Osborn: 

Some  months  ago,  we  sent  you  a  request  for  a  donation  to 
help  us  publish  our  Issue  Paper  series.  You  have  been  a 
generous  contributor  in  the  past.  Since  we  have  not  heard 
from  you  this  year,  we  thought  you  may  not  have  seen  the 
original    letter,    or  perhaps,    it   fell   through   the   cracks. 

We  are  therefore  taking  the  liberty  of  sending  you  another 
copy   of  that   request,    with  the   accompanying  material. 


Fraternally, 


Don  slaiman 
President 

DS , RF/yk 
encs. 
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Executive  Director 
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July  11,  1990 

Dear  Brother: 

In  1987,  Social  Democrats,  USA  introduced  a  project 
designed  to  reinvigorate  the  once  strong,  historic 
relationship  between  the  American  labor  movement  and  the 
Democratic  Party.  We  had  become  concerned  that,  as  a  new 
generation  of  Democrats,  divorced  from  that  tradition 
took  its  place  in  the  Party  ranks,  that  relationship  was 
seriously  eroding.  This  new  generation  does  not  come  out 
of  a  working  class  background,  nor  has  it  experienced  the 
common  struggles  undergone  together  by  labor  and 
Democrats  over  the  years.  Its  members,  while  not 
necessarily  anti-labor,  are  often  unaware  of  the  role  of 
the  labor  movement  in  American  society,  and  they  are 
skeptical  about  organized  labor. 

This  group  includes  elected  politicians,  many  of  the 
people  on  their  staffs,  and  others  who,  as  politically 
active  lawyers,  businessmen,  fundraisers  or  consultants, 
are  having  an  increasing  influence  on  the  Party.  Since 
their  understanding  of  the  labor  movement  is  often 
superficial,  they  tend  to  be  more  susceptible  to 
misinformation  and  misconceptions.  Without  understanding 
the  value  of  a  healthy,  vital  trade  union  movement  to  the 
fabric  of  our  democratic  society,  they  often  react  to  the 
specifics  of  a  piece  of  legislation  favored  by  the  trade 
union  movement  without  considering  the  wider  context  of 
whether  rejection  of  that  legislation  will  fundamentally 
undermine  the  trade  union  movement  itself. 

The  project  was  designed  to  help  correct  this  problem. 
We  began  to  engage  these  younger  Democrats  in  a  dialogue 
on  such  fundamental  guestions  as  why  unions  are  important 
to  the  fabric  of  American  society,  why  Democrats  are  in 
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danger  of  losing  the  blue  collar  vote,  the  relationship  of  basic 
industry  to  national  security  interests,  the  question  of  unfair 
trade  and  labor  standards,  and  the  direction  of  national  labor 
policy.  We  realized  that  we  also  had  to  reach  out  to 
Republicans,  and  we  started  to  do  that  as  well. 

Last  year,  we  continued  to  issue  a  series  of  papers  on  vital 
questions  and  distributed  them  widely  as  a  citizens  group 
sympathetic  to,  but  not  an  integral  part  of,  the  organized  labor 
movement.  We  engaged  people  in  dialogue.  We  sponsored  speeches 
by  labor  leaders  which  we  distributed.  We  wrote  letters  to  the 
editors  of  national  publications.  (Samples  of  some  of  the 
written  material  we  produced  are  enclosed.) 

This  year,  we  expect  to  continue  these  efforts,  as  well  as  expand 
our  outreach  to  young  people,  academics  and  the  press.  In 
addition,  our  members  around  the  country  will  be  more  involved  in 
our  distribution  and  educational  efforts.  It  is  heartening  that 
public  opinion  is  becoming  more  favorable  towards  unions.  We 
must  make  sure  this  sentiment  is  enhanced. 

We  have  estimated  that  the  total  annual  cost  will  be  $35,000. 
This  would  include  the  cost  of  typesetting,  printing  and 
distributing  the  issue  papers,  occasional  small,  face-to-face 
discussions,  a  part-time  professional  and  a  part-time  secretary. 
Of  course,  the  more  money  we  raise,  the  more  we  will  be  able  to 
accomplish. 

We  are  asking  a  number  of  unions  and  AFL-CIO  state  federations  to 
contribute  $500  each  to  help  defray  the  costs,  and  we  hope  you 
will  be  able  to  do  so.  We  would  also  welcome  your  suggestions 
for  additional  issue-paper  topics.  We  hope  you  agree  with  us  on 
the  importance  of  this  endeavor  and  are  able  to  help  us  continue 
this  worthwhile  project. 

We  look  forward  to  your  reply. 

Sincerely  and  fraternally, 


Dim   Abu. 


Don  Slarman  ./Rita  Freedman 

President  Executive  Director 

DS,RF/lc 
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Merger  Mania 

Corporate  Takeovers 


An  the  last  several  years  corporate 
America  has  been  engaged  in  a  con- 
vulsion of  mergers,  friendly  acquisi- 
tions, hostile  takeovers  and  leveraged 
buyouts.  While  economists  continue 
to  argue  about  the  exact  consequences 
of  this  financial  spree,  one  thing  has 
become  increasingly  clear:  the  health 
of  the  American  economy  is  at  risk. 

In  1975  there  was  $12  billion  worth 
of  mergers  and  acquisitions.  Last 
year,  there  was  over  $300  billion. 
No  corporation,  no  matter  how  large 
or  how  strong,  is  now  immune  from 
the  threat  of  an  unwanted  takeover. 
Until  this  decade,  mergers  and  ac- 
quisitions were  business  tools  used 
to  increase  profits  by  diversifying 
into  new  markets.  In  contrast,  many 
of  today 's  players  have  nei  ther  finan- 
cial strength  nor  managerial  ex- 
perience. They  are  slick  market 
operators  who  bid  on  companies,  and 
then  blackmail  or  gut  them  to  profit 
from  the  deal. 

Mesmerized  by  the  astronomical 
sums  of  money  to  be  made  through 
speculation  and  manipulation,  cor- 
porate America  has  engaged  in  a 
feeding  frenzy.  Michael  Milken, 
probably  the  country's  best  known 
takeover  artist,  was  paid  more  than 
$500  million  as  a  one  year  salary. 
For  this  sum  Milleken  was  not  re- 
quired to  produce  a  tangible  product, 
meet  any  significant  payroll  or  in 


any  other  way  contribute  to  the 
benefit  of  the  general  economy. 

The  fact  is  that  no  discernable  so- 
cial or  economic  benefit  has  been 
produced  by  this  activity.  Instead, 
our  valuable  national  resources,  cru- 
cial in  the  fight  to  maintain  U.S.  com- 
petitiveness in  an  increasingly  cut- 
throat world  market,  are  being 
sacrificed  to  pay  off  a  growing 
mountain  of  corporate  debt. 

The  Debt  Trap 


o, 


'ne  of  the  consequences  of  the 
takeover  craze  has  been  that  once 
sound  businesses  are  accumulating 
dangerous  levels  of  debt.  One  of  the 
differences  between  these  deals  and 
previous  business  practices  has  been 
the  financial  mechanisms  used  to  im- 
plement them.  Much  of  this  change 
has  come  about  with  the  advent  of 
"junk  bonds."  Junk  bonds  are  debt 
instruments  which  pay  very  high  rates 
of  interest  because  they  are  risky.  In 
contrast  to  traditional  bonds,  junk 
bonds  are  secured  by  the  assets  of  the 
company  being  acquired,  not  by  the 
company  that  issues  them.  This  is  how 
the  KKR  investment  firm,  with  only 
$50  million,  could  buy  the  NJR  Nabis- 
co Co.  for  $25  billion  -  or  0.2%  of  the 
purchase  price.  Such  debt-driven 
transactions  are  said  to  be  "leveraged," 
as  in  "leveraged  buyout"  or  "LBO." 


Should  the  economy  take  a  down 
turn,  large  numbers  of  these  busi- 
nesses will  be  threatened  with 
failure,  as  will  those  institutions  that 
are  holding  the  debt  —  pension  funds, 
banks,  S&Ls  and  insurance  com- 
panies. 

The  need  to  service  vast  amounts  of 
debt  has  aggravated  another  business 
shortcoming:  the  pursuit  of  short- 
term  profits  at  the  expense  of  long- 
term  competitiveness.  Even  com- 
panies not  directly  affected  by 
merger  mania  are  running  for  cover, 
and  are  instituting  "defensive 
moves,"  piling  on  debt  in  the  hope  of 
making  themselves  unattractive  as 
takeover  targets. 

According  to  Treasury  Secretary 
Nicholas  Brady,  "LBOs... raise  basic 
questions  about  our  economic  future, 
whether  we  will  continue  to  grow 
and  create  jobs  and  whether  we  will 
remain  competitive.  I  have  a  grow- 
ing feeling  that  we  are  heading  in  the 
wrong  direction  when  so  much  of  our 
young  talent  and  the  nation's  finan- 
cial resources  are  aimed  at  financial 
engineering  while  the  rest  of  the 
world  is  laying  the  foundation  for  the 
future." 

Consequences 


w> 


rule  the  debate  over  the  impact 
of  corporate  takeovers  on  the  economy 
is  often  abstract  or  statistical,  the  effect 
on  American  lives  is  concrete  and  per- 
sonal. 

The  human  toll  has  been  enormous. 

Across  the  country,  productive 

plants  are  being  closed  or  sold  to  pay 

service  on  corporate  debt.  Although 
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there  is  no  firm  data  available,  es- 
timates of  lost  jobs  run  into  the 
hundreds  of  thousands.  The  AFL- 
CIO  alone  estimates  that  ninety 
thousand  members  of  its  affiliates 
have  suffered  job  loss  as  a  direct 
result  of  takeover  activity. 

Debt  from  corporate  reorganization 
has  also  led  to  reductions  of  wages 
and  benefits.  Collective  bargaining 
agreements  and  understandings  on 
worker  seniority  and  other  expecta- 
tions have  also  been  violated.  As  in 
the  case  of  plant  closings,  business 
decisions  on  worker  compensation 
are  being  made  irrespective  of 
market  data  on  efficiency,  produc- 
tivity or  profitability.  Instead,  ex- 
pediency of  cash  availability  has  be- 
come the  only  bottom  line. 

Pension  funds,  once  held  in  trust  for 
workers'  retirements  and  thought  to 
be  sacrosanct,  have  been  identified 
as  another  quick  source  of  cash.  The 
resulting  pension  terminations  and 
reversions,  fueled  by  takeover  ac- 
tivity, have  left  millions  of  workers 
bereft  of  expected  retirement 
security. 

In  all  of  these  cases,  individual 
communities  also  suffer.  Decreased 
market  demands  for  goods  and  ser- 
vices and  a  reduction  in  the  tax  base 


are  occurring  at  the  very  time  that 
increased  local  government  expendi- 
tures are  made  necessary.  Limited 
community  resources  are  being 
strained  under  the  weight  of  the 
demands  of  the  newly  unemployed 
or  underemployed. 

As  AFL-CIO  President  Lane 
Kirkland  has  stated,  "By  any 
measure,  the  country  as  a  whole,  and 
working  people  in  particular,  are 
paying  a  wholly  unacceptable  price 
to  the  financial  manipulators  who  ar- 
range highly  speculative,  highly 
leveraged  takeover  deals." 


Solutions 


A  he  frenzied  environment  of  junk 
bond  acquisitions,  leveraged  buyouts, 
poison  pills  and  green  mail  (blackmail 
paid  to  a  corporate  raider  in  exchange 
for  his  promise  to  suspend  a  raid)  call 
into  question  the  fundamental  issue  of 
how  corporations  are  governed.  What 
are  their  responsibilities  to  workers,  to 
the  community  and  to  a  productive  and 
competitive  economy?  And  if  the 
business  community  is  suffering  from 
a  massive  failure  of  moral  fortitude 
and  financial  capability,  what  is  the 
government's  role  in  safeguarding  the 
nation's  economy  and  protecting  the 
wellbeing  of  its  citizens? 
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Social  Democrats,  USA  believes 
that  the  time  has  come  for  the  nation 
as  whole  to  examine  the  role  of  cor- 
porations in  our  society,  and  to  deter- 
mine the  obligations  that  a  licence  to 
do  business  confers  on  the  corporate 
community.  However,  the  problems 
created  by  the  unbridled  greed  of 
corporate  takeover  activity  are  im- 
mediate, and  we  call  upon  the  Con- 
gress to  institute  several  legislative 
remedies. 

First,  SD,  USA  supports  a  limit  on 
tax  deductions  on  the  interest  for  cor- 
porate debt.  Under  current  tax  law, 
interest  payments  are  deductible  and, 
in  effect,  the  federal  government  is 
helping  to  subsidize  takeover  ac- 
tivity. As  a  practical  matter,  this 
change  would  also  help  to  increase 
the  tax  base  and  help  to  defray  the 
federal  debt. 

Second,  SD,  USA  calls  on  law- 
makers to  protect  workers'  retire- 
ment security  by  prohibiting  the  use 
of  pension  funds  as  corporate  piggy 
banks,  ensuring  that  workers  share 
fairly  in  so-called  "excess"  assets  of 
terminated  pension  plans,  and  en- 
couraging the  replacement  of  ter- 
minated plans  with  new  plans  that 
fully  meet  the  needs  of  their  par- 
ticipants. 

Third,  SD,  USA  urges  that  our 
securities  laws  be  strengthened  to 
prevent  the  manipulation  of  stock 
and  to  protect  stockholders  and  the 
general  community.  This  could  be 
accomplished  by:  requiring  the 
early  disclosure  of  the  intent  to  ac- 
quire a  company,  lengthening  the 
amount  of  time  given  to  stockholders 
to  respond  to  a  stock  offer,  prohibit- 
ing two-tier  stock  offers  that  favor 
one  class  of  stockholder  over 
another,  and  requiring  that  raiders 
make  a  full  disclosure  of  their  plans 
which  may  affect  workers  or  their 
communities,  including  plant  clos- 
ings, layoffs  and  terminations. 

Fourth,  SD,  USA  believes  that  the 
practices  of  green  mail  and  golden 
parachutes  (huge  benefit  packages 
used  to  payoff  existing  management) 
are  unethical  and  should  be 
prohibited  by  law. 
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A  Growing  Scandal 

The  Health  Care  Gap 


Of 


f  all  the  world's  industrialized 
countries  except  South  Africa,  only  the 
United  States  ties  health  care  coverage 
to  a  person's  job  or  other  source  of 
income.  Only  in  the  United  States  is 
the  decision  of  whether  to  provide 
basic  health  care  left  to  an  individual's 
employer. 

The  results  are  stark.  The  U.S.  has 
the  15th  highest  infant  mortality  rate 
in  the  world.  Even  some  poor, 
developing  countries  are  doing  a  bet- 
ter job  than  we  are  at  ensuring  infant 
survival.  Once  the  average 
American  reaches  middle  age,  his 
chances  of  dying  are  twice  as  high  as 
they  are  for  a  Scandinavian  between 
the  ages  of  40  and  50.  The  life  ex- 
pectancy for  the  average  American 
male  is  shorter  than  for  men  in  17 
other  countries,  up  to  five  years 
shorter  than  for  the  average  Swedish 
male. 

A  basic  cause  of  these  startling 
statistics  is  the  fact  that  so  many 
Americans  lack  access  to  the  health 
care  delivery  system  because  they  do 
not  have  health  insurance  protection. 
Thirty  seven  million  Americans,  16 
percent  of  our  population,  have  no 
health  insurance  coverage  at  all. 
This  represents  a  30  percent  jump  in 
less  than  10  years.  The  first  question 
a  hospital  asks  is,  "What  kind  of  in- 
surance do  you  have?"  Every  year,  a 
million  Americans  answer  that  they 
have  no  insurance  and  are  therefore 
turned  away  from  the  hospital 


without  receiving  treatment. 
Another  50  million  Americans  have 
only  part-time  insurance  coverage, 
and  millions  have  inadequate 
coverage.  These  are  not  solely  the 
poor  and  the  unemployed.  Workers 
and  their  families  make  up  75  per- 
cent of  those  without  any  coverage, 
and  a  substantial  proportion  of  those 
who  are  underinsured. 

A  Deteriorating 
System 

X  his  health  care  gap  has  not  always 
been  as  severe  as  it  is  today.  It  has 
developed  into  a  critical  problem  lar- 
gely because  of  the  way  health  care 
financing  has  developed  in  the  United 
States. 

Unlike  other  Western,  industrial- 
ized countries,  the  United  States  has 
no  national  health  insurance  system. 
Health  coverage  in  this  country  has 
been  established  rather  haphazardly 
through  a  combination  of  public  in- 
surance covering  the  elderly,  dis- 
abled and  poor  side  by  side  with 
employer-provided  private  in- 
surance for  workers  and  their 
families.  Over  the  past  50  years, 
through  this  system,  we  have  made 
progress  toward  the  goal  of  an  affor- 
dable, accessible  health  care  system 
for  all.  By  the  late  1970's,  this 
patchwork  had  grown  to  provide  al- 
most 90  percent  of  all  Americans 
with  at  least  some  health  coverage. 
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Since  then,  however,  this  progress 
has  been  reversed  as  the  problem  of 
the  uninsured  and  underinsured  esca- 
lates because  of  both  public  and 
private  events.  Cutbacks  in  public 
insurance  is  one  cause.  Medicaid, 
the  program  developed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  poor,  falls  far  short  of  its 
original  mandate.  By  mid- 1986,  it 
covered  less  than  50  percent  of  those 
living  below  the  poverty  line. 
Today,  less  than  40  percent  of  those 
it  was  intended  to  insure  are 
protected  by  Medicaid. 

■A.  he  bigger  threat  to  universal  health 
care,  however,  is  related  to  health 
coverage  at  the  workplace.  Price  in- 
creases for  health  care  have  been  stag- 
gering: doctors'  fees  are  climbing  by 
16  percent  a  year;  drug  costs  by  20 
percent;  outpatient  surgery  bills  have 
jumped  by  14  percent  in  each  of  the 
last  three  years.  Premiums  for  group 
health  insurance  are  therefore  rising  by 
20  to  40  percent  a  year.  Because  of 
these  astronomical  increases  in  the 
cost  of  providing  health  care  services, 
many  purchasers  in  the  private  sector 
have  become  more  "price  sensitive." 
Employers,  wanting  to  escape  from 
these  rising  premiums,  are  putting 
more  and  more  of  the  burden  onto  their 
employees. 

The  major  structural  changes  in  our 
economy,  such  as  the  decline  in 
manufacturing  employment  and  the 
increase  of  part-time  and  temporary 
workers  have  added  to  the  problem, 
leaving  millions  of  workers  with  in- 
adequate or  no  protection.  One  only 
has  to  imagine  what  happens  to  the 
short-term  health  care  needs  of 
someone  recently  unemployed  who, 
when  laid  off,  must  experience  not 
only  the  trauma  of  joblessness,  but 
also  the  loss  of  health  care  protection 
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for  him  and  his  children.  Or  the 
working  mother  who  is  employed 
part-time  so  that  her  employer  does 
not  have  to  provide  medical  in- 
surance. As  many  as  18  million 
Americans  may  be  foregoing  needed 
medical  care  because  they  can't  af- 
ford it. 

The  result  is  a  public  that  is  dissatis- 
fied with  the  health  care  system 
available.  In  a  recent  Lou  Harris 
poll,  only  10  percent  felt  that  our 
health  services  function  "pretty 
well,"  while  61  percent  favored 
switching  to  the  Canadian  system  of 
national  health  insurance.  Harris 
concluded  that  health  care  in  the 
United  States  is  "the  most  expensive, 
the  least  well-liked,  the  least  equi- 
table and,  in  many  ways,  the  most 
inefficient  system."  As  a  result,  the 
call  for  universal  health  coverage 
that  seemed  to  disappear  10  years  ago 
has  re-emerged. 


Toward  Adequate 
Health  Care 

X  he  United  States  should  be  provid- 
ing superior  health  care  to  all  of  its 
citizens.  We  have  the  resources.  We 
have  the  expertise.  It  will  be  expen- 
sive, but  the  costs  of  not  providing 
health  coverage  are  higher. 

Every  dollar  spent  now  on  im- 
munization saves  $10  in  later  medi- 
cal costs.  If  all  children  were  im- 
munized against  measles,  we  would 
not  now  be  witnessing  measles 
epidemics  among  school  children 
and  college  students  that  are  so  ram- 
pant that  schools  must  close.  Every 
dollar  not  spent  on  the  WIC  program 
for  pregnant  women  and  infants  costs 
$3  in  hospital  bills  later.  Every  ill- 
ness not  treated  in  its  early  stages 
because  the  doctor's  visit  or  the 
prescription  medicine  is  too  expen- 
sive for  the  patient  costs  more  in  lost 
manhours  and  medical  fees  later  if 
the  patient's  health  deteriorates. 


There  are  a  variety  of  proposals 
now  being  considered  that  are  at  least 
steps  in  the  right  direction  toward 
assuring  access  to  adequate  health 
for  all  Americans.  As  a  first  step,  a 
minimum  package  must  include  ex- 
panding Medicaid  and  Medicare,  im- 
proving  coverage  for  pregnant 
women  and  children,  and  reducing 
the  expenses  which  our  elderly  poor 
must  now  pay  themselves.  Health 
care  coverage  must  be  provided  for 
those  not  attached  to  the  workforce, 
with  unemployed  workers  and  others 
not  covered  by  employer-sponsored 
health  plans  brought  under  the 
protective  umbrella. 

Access,  cost  and  quality  must  be 
addressed  together  in  a  unified 
strategy.  And  health  care  must  be 
viewed  as  a  shared  responsibility  to 
be  tackled  jointly  by  government, 
business  and  labor  working  together. 
Only  then  will  we  be  able  to  provide 
the  American  public  with  the  health 
care  system  it  deserves. 
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Back  to  the  Future 


Sweatshops  and  Industrial 
Homework 


r\ny  student  of  American  history 
can  bring  to  mind  vivid  images  of 
young  women  leaping  from  windows 
to  escape  the  Triangle  Shirtwaist  Fac- 
tory fire,  children  at  work  on  looms 
instead  of  in  school,  workeis  left  dead 
or  maimed  by  unsafe  equipment.  One 
can  also  recall  the  struggle  for  child 
labor  laws,  maximum  hour  and  mini- 
mum pay  laws,  health  and  safety  re- 
quirements. 

Indeed,  our  history  is  one  of  slow, 
steady  progress  away  from  condi- 
tions of  employment  that  exploit 
workers.  Today,  stories  of  dismem- 
berment and  death  at  the  workplace 
or  of  child  labor  are  the  exception 
rather  than  the  commonplace. 

The  Department  of  Labor,  how- 
ever, has  decided  to  lift  the  ban  on 
industrial  homework,  a  move  that 
flies  in  the  face  of  our  progress  and 
threatens  a  return  to  the  conditions 
we  thought  we  had  left  behind.  In  a 
cruel  irony,  the  official  an- 
nouncement came  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  tragic  Triangle  Shirtwaist  Fac- 
tory fire. 

Industrial  homework  is  the  assemb- 
ly or  making  of  a  product  by  some- 
one working  in  their  home  for  an 
employer.  It  was  banned  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  in  1942  in  the 
women's  apparel,  gloves  and  mit- 
tens, buttons  and  buckles,  handker- 
chiefs, embroidery,  jewelry  and 
knitted  outerwear  industries.  It  was 


clear  that  the  1938  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  was  simply  unenforceable 
when  such  work  was  done  in  the 
home.  How  could  the  number  of 
hours  worked  be  verified?  Who 
would  make  sure  underage  children 
were  not  working  under  unsafe  con- 
ditions because  their  parents  were 
desperate  for  the  meager  pay  they 
received? 


On  The  Backs  of 
Children 

industrial  homework  has  always 
been  linked  to  worker  exploitation, 
especially  in  the  field  of  women's  ap- 
parel. In  the  leading  clothing  centers 
in  the  1890*s  -  New  York,  Chicago, 
Philadelphia  and  Boston  ~  the  labor 
force  was  dominated  by  recent  im- 
migrants. The  so-called  sweating  sys- 
tem, under  which  merchants  and 
manufacturers  employed  contractors 
and  subcontractors  to  produce  their 
merchandise,  was  prevalent.  Because 
their  profits  depended  almost  entirely 
on  the  level  of  wages  and  the  amount 
of  work  they  could  obtain,  the  sweat- 
ing system  became  associated  with 
harsh  labor  conditions,  the  speedup 
and  low  wages.  Thousands  of  im- 
migrants were  crowded  into  small 
shops.  Many  subcontractors 
depended  on  homework  in  which  the 
entire  family,  including  the  children, 
could  be  employed.     Often,  an 
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employee  was  required  to  take  work 
home  after  a  long  day  in  the  shop. 

The  1884  Massachusetts  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics'  annual  report 
graphically  noted  that:  "In  the  cloth- 
ing business,  the  general  testimony  is 
that  the  work  is  very  hard,  and  is  the 
cause  of  a  great  deal  of  sickness 
among  the  working  girls  so 
employed.  The  tax  on  the  strength  is 
very  great,  and  it  would  seem  that 
unless  a  girl  is  strong  and  robust,  the 
work  soon  proves  too  severe  for  her. 
A  girl  who  used  to  bring  her  work 
home  says  she  overtaxed  her  strength 
and  is  now  sick.  Others  say  that 
overwork,  and  the  desire  to  do  more 
than  strength  would  allow,  has  very 
seriously  affected  their  health. 
Several  girls  testify  that  they  work  at 
times  when  they  ought  to  be  in  bed, 
but  being  obliged  to  work,  cannot 
take  all  the  rest  needed  to  fully 
recover  strength." 

In  1907,  the  poet  Edwin  Markham 
wrote:  "And  the  children  are  called 
in  from  play  to  drive  and  drudge  be- 
side their  elders.  The  load  falls  upon 
the  ones  least  able  to  bear  it  -  upon 
the  backs  of  the  little  children  at  the 
base  of  the  labor  pyramid.  All  the 
year  in  New  York  and  in  other  cities 
you  may  watch  children  radiating  to 
and  from  such  pitiful  homes.  Nearly 
any  hour  on  the  East  Side  of  New 
York  City  you  can  see  them  -  pallid 
boy  or  spindling  girl  ~  their  faces 
dulled,  their  backs  bent.  In  New 
York  City  alone,  60,000  children  are 
shut  up  in  home  sweatshops.  Many 
of  this  immense  host  will  never  sit  on 
a  school  bench.  Is  it  not  a  cruel 
civilization  that  allows  little  hearts 
and  little  shoulders  to  strain  under 
these  grown-up  responsibilities?" 
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A 19  year  old  immigrant  was  inter- 
viewed by  the  New  York  World  in 
1913:  "I  came  to  America  six  years 
ago  with  my  parents.  They  wanted 
to  give  us  all  a  chance  to  make  a 
better  living.  We  did  have  a  better 
living  for  a  while  because 
everybody,  even  my  little  sister, 
works  with  my  mother  at  home;  but 
since  the  last  three  years  there  is  al- 
ways somebody  sick  in  our  family. 
Life  isn't  worth  living  in  this  free 
country  only  maybe  for  those  people 
who  live  in  the  Gne  hotels." 


Regulation  Fails 
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/fforts  that  were  made  by  states  to 
regulate  the  miserable  conditions  in- 
herent in  such  work  failed.  Between 
1871  and  1904,  12  states  passed  laws 
either  prohibiting  the  conversion  of 
homes  into  industrial  workshops  or  re- 
quiring registration  and  inspection  of 
homework. 

However,  these  laws  were  violated 
as  a  general  rule,  and  homework  con- 
tinued to  be  used  to  avoid  com- 
pliance with  state  factory  laws.  In 
the  early  1900's,  for  example,  a  com- 
mission in  New  York  determined 
that:  "Homework  was  unregulated 
manufacturing  carried  on  beyond  the 
possibility  of  control  as  to  hours  of 
women's  work,  child  labor,  night 
work  of  minors  or  cleanliness  and 
sanitation  of  the  workplace.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  the  community 
the  greatest  objection  to  homework 
is  its  essential  lawlessness." 

Several  state  commissions  came  to 
the  realization  that  homework  could 
not  be  regulated  —  it  had  to  be 
prohibited. 

After  the  passage  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  in  1938,  the  federal 
government  also  found  it  could  not 
adequately  regulate  homework. 
Employers  of  homeworkers  were  re- 
quired to  keep  records  on  wages  paid 
and  hours  worked;  homeworkers 
were  supposed  to  keep  all  the  infor- 
mation in  handbooks.  The  task  of 
enforcement  was  impossible;  viola- 


tions were  so  rampant  that  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor  banned  in- 
dustrial homework  in  seven  in- 
dustries in  1942. 

In  1981,  the  Labor  Department 
began  to  lift  the  ban  on  homework  in 
one  Geld  after  another.  On  January 
9,  1989,  homework  was  allowed  in 
Gve  more  industries:  gloves  and  mit- 
tens, buttons  and  buckles,  handker- 
chiefs, embroidery  and  partly  in 
jewelry.  The  Bush  Administration 
has  now  published  advance  notice  on 
a  proposal  to  lift  the  ban  in  women's 
apparel. 

Once  again,  employers  are  required 
to  keep  records  on  wages  and  hours, 
and  homeworkers  are  required  to 
keep  log  books.  However,  internal 
Labor  Department  reports  found  that 
wage,  hour,  safety  and  child  labor 
violations  are  already  pervasive. 
Few  employers  keep  the  required 
records,  and  follow-up  investiga- 
tions by  the  Labor  Department  are 
rarely  conducted. 

Jj  or  generations,  apparel  jobs 
provided  the  first,  important  rung  up 
the  ladder  of  mobility  for  different 
waves  of  immigrant  families,  who  be- 
came bulwarks  of  our  communities. 
Just  as  many  of  our  forbearers  came 
here  to  seek  a  better  life,  immigrants 
continue  to  leave  their  native  countries 
where  working  conditions  are  substan- 
dard. Many  are  unfamiliar  with  our 


language,  easily  intimidated  by  their 
employers,  often  so  desperate  for 
wages  that  they  will  put  up  with  con- 
ditions they  don't  even  know  are  il- 
legal, let  alone  know  how  to  challenge. 
It  will  be  impossible  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  to  adequately  supervise 
all  the  widely-dispersed  places  of  ex- 
ploitation. Standards  will  be  similar  to 
those  the  recent  arrivals  to  the  United 
States  thought  they  had  left  behind. 

J.  hey  are  also  standards  that  we 
thought  we  had  left  behind  as  relics  of 
our  past.  Recent  testimony  by  an 
embroidery  homeworker  in  Iowa  has 
an  ominous  ring  reminiscent  of  the  last 
century:  "I  estimate  that  I  earned  at 
most  $  1 .80  to  $1 .85  per  hour.  Plus  my 
husband  and  my  eight-year  old 
daughter  often  had  to  help  me  Gnish 
my  work.  Many  times  I  sewed  'til  2  or 
4  a.m.  to  Gnish  pieces.  This  was  after 
I  had  worked  in  the  store  for  eight 
hours.  Several  times  the  owners 
brought  me  new  pieces  at  11  p.m.  or 
midnight  to  be  finished  by  6  a.m.  But 
I  received  no  overtime  pay  or  extra 
benefits  for  my  time.  I  averaged  about 
72  hours  a  week  between  working  in 
the  store  and  working  at  home." 

Unless  the  Labor  Department  chan- 
ges its  policy  on  industrial 
homework,  we  run  the  risk  of  another 
generation  of  Americans  believing 
that:  "Life  isn't  worth  living  in  this 
free  country  only  maybe  for  those 
people  who  live  in  the  fine  hotels." 
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Child  Labor -U.S.  Style 


According  to  the  International 
Labor  Organization,  at  least  200  mil- 
lion  children  under  age  15  are 
employed  worldwide.  Children  rep- 
resent 13  to  15  percent  of  the 
workforce  in  some  Asian  countries, 
17  percent  in  some  African  countries 
and  as  high  as  26  percent  in  some 
Latin  American  countries.  These 
figures,  as  depressing  as  they  are, 
may  not  be  entirely  surprising  for  the 
Third  World.  But  the  fact  that  child 
labor  law  violations  in  the  United 
Slates  have  increased  by  150  percent 
since  1983,  and  that  there  were  over 
24,000  child  labor  violations  in  1989 
alone,  would  shock  most  Americans. 

Most  of  the  exploitation  of  children 
lakes  place  in  the  sweatshops  across 
the  country;  those  horrifying  fac- 
tories that  existed  at  the  turn  of  the 
century  have  come  back  to  haunt  us. 
The  official  definition  of  a  sweat- 
shop is  a  business  that  regularly  vio- 
lates both  wage  or  child  labor  and 
safely  or  health  laws. 

In  1987,  the  New  York  Department 
of  Labor  created  the  Apparel  In- 
dustry Task  Force  to  enforce  labor 
laws  by  investigating  the  apparel  in- 
dustry. The  18-member  investiga- 
tion team  also  refers  safety  violations 
to  the  New  York  health,  fire  and 
building  departments.  The  Task 
Force  estimates  that  out  of  7,000  ex- 
isting apparel  firms,  about  4,500,  or 
64  percent  are  sweatshops  employ- 
ing at  least  50,000  workers;  the  num- 


ber of  child  labor  violations  is 
astronomical. 

Under  Age  and  Scared 

V  or  Manhattan's  garment  district, 
the  weeks  after  Thanksgiving  are 
known  as  one  of  the  slow  periods  in 
the  industry.  Nevertheless,  Task 
Force  investigators  take  one  of  their 
daily  "tours"  (i.e.,  surprise  visits)  of 
dozens  of  sweatshops  in  the  area  of 
West  38th  and  7th  Avenue.  Most  of 
the  sweatshops  are  small,  about  the 
size  of  a  large  office,  and  employ 
generally  from  7  to  15  people.  Many 
of  the  workers  are  Asian  or  Latin 
American  immigrants.  Probably  few 
are  legal,  and  there  are  always 
several  who  look  under  age. 

One  girl,  sewing  dresses  with  two 
other  women  at  a  large  table  in  the 
center  of  the  factory  caught  a  Task 
Force  member's  eye;  she  appeared  to 
be  about  14  or  15  years  old.  While 
the  investigator  questioned  her  about 
her  age  and  wages  in  Spanish,  the 
employers  went  into  an  uproar  and 
demanded  to  know  why  their  firm 
was  being  investigated,  asking  if 
someone  had  reported  them.  After 
the  investigator  cited  the  owner  for 
employing  a  minor,  the  girl  looked 
guilty  and  scared:  she  would  in- 
evitably be  let  go  today,  but  tomor- 
row she  would  find  a  new  sweatshop 
job  that  pays  $2.00  an  hour. 


The  Apparel  Industry  Task  Force  in 
New  York  is  practically  the  only  en- 
forcement of  its  kind;  New  Jersey 
established  similar  measures,  such  as 
registration  laws,  and  a  California 
task  force  that  had  existed  in  the  past 
has  since  been  dissolved  due  to 
budgetary  constraints. 

Even  with  their  limited  staff  and 
budget,  the  apparel  industry's  inves- 
tigators have  been  fairly  successful, 
at  least  in  terms  of  targeting  sweat- 
shops and  citing  labor  law  violations. 
It  is  important  for  the  investigators  to 
build  some  kind  of  trust  among  the 
employees;  often  the  employers  tell 
their  workers  that  the  Task  Force  is 
actually  the  immigration  service,  or 
threaten  to  report  them  to  immigra- 
tion officials  if  they  cooperate  with 
investigators. 

Enforcing  Standards 

In  some  cases,  the  workers  are 
happy  to  recognize  the  Task  Force 
members,  who  have  helped 
employees  by  requiring  employers  to 
reimburse  them  for  otherwise  unpaid 
overtime  hours.  (The  law  requires 
employers  to  pay  time  and  a  half  for 
over  40  hours  worked  per  week.) 
Yet  it  is  often  difficult  for  the  Task 
Force  to  locate  employees,  who 
change  jobs  often,  once  employers 
have  paid  fines  or  back  wages. 
When  a  business  fails,  many  contrac- 
tors, who  sew  garments  into  final 
products,  often  close  and  re-open 
under  another  name,  placing  yet 
another  obstacle  in  the  follow  up  of 
labor  violations. 

Many  labor  unions,  private  or- 
ganizations, and  government  offi- 
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cials  have  been  focusing  on  the  child 
labor  issue.  The  International 
Ladies'  Garment  Workers  Union 
(ILGWU),  for  example,  has  worked 
to  maintain  the  ban  on  industrial 
homework,  a  practice  which  lends 
itself  to  child  labor.  In  addition,  the 
ILGWU  has  brought  to  the  public's 
attention  the  increases  in  child  labor 
outside  the  sweatshops.  In  the  home, 
it  is  impossible  to  enforce  labor  laws, 
such  as  minimum  wage,  maximum 
work  hours  and  a  ban  on  child  labor, 
regulated  by  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  of  1938. 

Under  the  Reagan  Administration, 
the  Labor  Department  began  lifting 
the  ban  on  homework  in  five  in- 
dustries. The  ban  on  apparel  has 
been  untouched,  although  President 
George  Bush  has  told  the  Labor 
Department  he  wants  to  lift  the  ban. 
Apparel  Industry  Task  Force  inves- 
tigators say  it  is  difficult  enough  to 
protect  workers;   if  the  ban  on 


homework  is  lifted,  exploitation  of 
workers  will  escalate. 

Ending  Child  Labor 

In  response  to  legislation  intro- 
duced by  Congressmen  Don  J.  Pease 
(D-Ohio)  and  Charles  E.  Schumer 
(D-New  York)  geared  toward  ending 
child  labor  worldwide,  the  Congres- 
sional Working  Group  on  Interna- 
tional Labor  Rights  sponsored  a 
Capitol  Hill  Forum  on  the  Exploita- 
tion of  Children  in  the  Workplace. 
More  than  50  business,  labor,  health, 
industry  and  public  interest  groups 
[including  Social  Democrats,  USA] 
were  co-sponsors.  The  Congres- 
sional Working  Group  is  committed 
to  discouraging  the  exploitation  of 
children  in  the  workplace  anywhere 
in  the  world,  to  strengthening  labor 
laws  and  regulations  and  to  increas- 
ing enforcement  of  present  laws  in 
the  United  States. 

Congressman  Charles  E.  Schumer 


introduced  the  Sweatshops  Preven- 
tion Act  (H.R.  3125)  in  June  1989. 
This  piece  of  legislation  addresses 
many  of  the  failures  in  the  U.S.'s 
ability  to  detect  and  punish  crimes  in 
the  workplace.  It  will  strengthen 
both  criminal  and  civil  sanctions  for 
violations  of  a  broad  variety  of  wage 
and  labor  laws.  Schumer's  proposal, 
which  increases  the  liability  for 
employers  who  violate  minimum 
wage  laws,  the  ban  on  industrial 
homework,  recordkeeping 

provisions  and  child  labor  laws,  has 
been  supported  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office.  Penalties  include 
jail  terms  of  up  to  one  year  and  the 
seizure  of  garments  from  apparel  in- 
dustry employers  who  repeatedly 
break  labor  laws. 

Until  there  are  increased  penalties 
of  this  nature  and  adequate  enforce- 
ment of  regulations,  including  the 
creation  of  new  task  forces  of  inves- 
tigators, the  cases  of  child  labor  in 
our  country  will  continue  to  increase. 
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Labor  La>¥  Revisited 


Unions  and  Conspiracy 
Theory 


x"\merican  labor  law  has  a  habit  of 
repeating  itself .  Often  in  labor  history, 
conspiracy  theory  has  been  used 
against  the  legitimate  actions  of  trade 
unions.  The  current  case  against  the 
Teamsters  Union  seems  to  fit  the  pat- 
tern. 

The  "doctrine  of  criminal  con- 
spiracy" was  the  basis  for  the 
decision  in  America's  first  labor 
case,  the  Philadelphia  Cordwainers' 
case,  decided  in  1806.  Journeymen 
shoemakers  united  and  presented 
their  employers  with  a  schedule  of 
prices  they  wanted  for  their  produc- 
tion of  various  types  of  shoes.  After 
their  strike  was  broken,  the 
employers  appealed  to  the  public 
prosecutor.  The  jury  found  the 
defendants  guilty  of  criminal  con- 
spiracy. 

During  the  next  thirty  years,  one 
case  after  another  resulted  in 
criminal  convictions  of  workers  for 
exercising  their  prerogative  to  work 
or  not  work.  The  convictions  came 
under  judge-made  or  common  law 
since  Congress  had  not  enacted 
statutes  making  such  activities  il- 
legal. 

Over  time,  this  doctrine  of  criminal 
conspiracy  was  modified  to  look  at 
whether  or  not  the  ends  were  justifi- 


able. The  courts,  however,  were  still 
used  against  unions.  The  new  means 
were  civil  conspiracy  doctrine  and 
injunctions. 

Eugene  V.  Debs  led  the  famous 
strike  against  the  Pullman  Company 
which  manufactured  railroad  sleep- 
ing cars.  A  switchman  refused  to 
couple  a  Pullman  car  to  the  train. 
When  he  was  fired,  all  switchmen 
quit,  leaving  the  railways  entirely 
paralyzed.  The  courts  issued  a 
sweeping  injunction  against  union 
officials  and  against  "all  other  per- 
sons combining  and  conspiring  with 
them"  to  in  any  way  interfere  with  or 
obstruct  the  business  of  the  railways. 
When  the  court  order  was  not 
obeyed,  Debs  and  the  other  leaders 
were  arrested  for  contempt  of  court. 


Conspiracy  In 
Restraint  of  Trade 


An  1890,  Congress  passed  the  Sher- 
man Antitrust  Act  to  control  monopo- 
listic practices  by  big  business.  The 
federal  courts  extended  the  act  to  labor 
activities  considered  by  judges  to  be 
conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade.  The 
Danbury  Hatters'  Case  reached  the 
Supreme  Court  in  1908.  The  Hatters' 


Union,  in  an  attempt  to  gain  recogni- 
tion, instituted  a  boycott  against  a  hat 
manufacturer  in  Danbury,  Connec- 
ticut. The  boycott  was  effective.  The 
company  responded  by  bringing  a  suit 
for  triple  damages  against  the  248  in- 
dividual members  of  the  union  under 
the  Sherman  Act.  The  Supreme  Court 
ruled  that  Congress  had  not  exempted 
labor  unions  from  the  Sherman  law 
and  the  members  had  to  pay  over  half 
a  million  dollars  in  damages  or  they 
would  have  lost  their  homes  and  life 
savings. 

A  he  frequent  use  of  injunctions 
against  organized  labor  led  to  political 
pressure  for  legislation  to  curb  the 
power  of  the  courts  over  unions.  The 
Clayton  Act,  passed  in  1914,  was 
hailed  by  AFL  president  Samuel 
Gompers  as  labor's  Magna  Carta.  It 
certainly  seemed  that  way.  The  law 
stated:  "That  the  labor  of  a  human 
being  is  not  a  commodity  or  article  of 
commerce...nor  shall  such  labor  or- 
ganizations, or  the  members  thereof, 
be  held  or  construed  to  be  illegal  com- 
binations or  conspiracies  in  restraint  of 
trade,  under  the  antitrust  laws."  The 
courts,  however,  had  a  different  inter- 
pretation. Thus,  the  first  large-scale 
attempt  to  legislatively  curb  the  abuse 
of  judicial  power  against  labor  failed. 

It  was  not  until  the  administration 
of  Franklin  Roosevelt  that  the  at- 
titude of  the  government  changed 
significantly.  The  Norris-La- 
Guardia  Act  of  1932  regulated  the  is- 
suance of  injunctions  in  labor  dis- 
putes by  the  federal  courts.  And  in 
the  Wagner  Act  of  1935,  Congress 
recognized  the  right  of  employees  to 
organize  and  engage  in  concerted  ac- 
tivities. 
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Newest  Twist 


X  o  be  sure,  the  favorable  legislation 
adopted  during  the  New  Deal  era  has 
been  diluted  over  the  years.  But  the 
threat  to  organized  labor  posed  by  the 
latest  twist  on  conspiracy  theory  and 
court  interference  is  potentially  among 
the  most  damaging. 

On  June  28,  1988,  the  Justice 
Department  filed  a  suit  in  federal 
court  against  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Teamsters.  The  Jus- 
tice Department  is  asking  the  federal 
court  to  appoint  a  trustee  to  ad- 
minister the  Teamsters,  remove  the 
elected  officials  and  run  new  elec- 
tions, charging  that  the  union  has 
been  influenced  by  organized  crime. 

The  suit  was  brought  under  the 
federal  Racketeer  Influenced  and 
Corrupt  Organizations  (RICO)  law. 
RICO  is  a  conspiracy  statute.  It 
authorizes  the  government  to  seek  in- 
junctive relief  and  triple  damages.  A 
suit  under  the  RICO  law  is  a  civil  ac- 
tion that  will  be  decided  by  a  judge 
without  a  trial  by  jury.  The  normal 
legal  test  in  a  criminal  case  of 
"beyond  a  reasonable  doubt"  is 
replaced  with  the  lower  standard  of 
"a  preponderance  of  evidence."  In 
other  words,  the  traditional  burdens 
of  proof  necessary  in  the  trial  of  a 
criminal  act  are  supplanted  by  a 
broad  conspiracy  section. 

In  a  1949  case  decided  by  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court,  Justice  Jackson 
noted  that  "the  modern  crime  of  con- 
spiracy is  so  vague  that  it  almost 
defies  definition....  Loose  practice  as 
to  this  offense  constitutes  a  serious 
threat  to  fairness  in  our  administra- 
tion of  justice."  Surely,  this  is  no 
basis  for  labor  law. 

A.  he  current  theory  seems  to  be  one 
of  collective  guilt  by  association:  the 
entire  union  is  to  be  collectively  found 
guilty  because  of  the  alleged  acts  of  a 
few  individuals. 

By  the  government's  own  account, 
about  38  of  the  720  Teamster  locals 
may  be  mob  tainted,  and  about  40  out 


of  15,000  leaders  are  under 
suspicion.  By  these  figures,  95  per 
cent  of  the  locals  and  over  98  per  cent 
of  the  leadership  are  not  involved  in 
any  suspected  wrongdoing.  Certain- 
ly a  small  percentage  compared  to, 
for  example,  the  recent  spate  of  con- 
victions on  Wall  Street.  Yet  no  one 
is  suggesting  putting  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  under  government 
trusteeship. 

Those  suspected  of  wrongdoing 
should  be  vigorously  prosecuted. 
The  labor  laws  and  criminal  statutes 
are  sufficient  to  bring  them  to  justice 
without  subjecting  the  entire  institu- 
tion to  rule  by  government.  If  con- 
victed, current  labor  laws  forbid  in- 
dividuals from  holding  union  office, 
even  while  an  appeal  is  ongoing. 
This,  in  fact,  is  more  rigorous  than 
the  standard  that  applies  to  any  other 
American  institution. 


Threat  to  Freedom 
of  Association 

An  a  December  1987  letter  sent  to  then 
Attorney  General  Edwin  Meese,  near- 
ly 300  members  of  Congress  cautioned 
that  such  an  action  "establishes  a 
precedent  which  strikes  at  the  very 
foundation  of  our  democracy."  In  a 
democracy,  we  cannot  sustain  the  in- 


trusion of  government  into  private  en- 
tities serving  the  legitimate  interests  of 
their  members. 

Trusteeship  would  undermine  the 
right  of  union  members  to  freely 
choose  their  own  leaders.  The  vast 
majority  of  members  who  are  law- 
abiding  would  lose  whatever  control 
and  power  they  exercise  over  their 
union  through  the  accountability  of 
elections.  They  would  be  run  by 
non-elected  government  bureau- 
crats. Indeed,  government  control 
would  put  the  United  States  in  viola- 
tion of  the  International  Labor 
Organization's  Convention  number 
87  on  Freedom  of  Association. 

John  Vanderveken,  general 
secretary  of  the  International  Con- 
federation of  Free  Trade  Unions,  had 
this  in  mind  when  he  wrote,  "Unions 
should  be  controlled  by  their  mem- 
bers, not  by  governments."  He  ex- 
pressed concern  at  an  apparent 
departure  from  the  American  com- 
mitment to  freedom  of  association  as 
"a  fundamental  building  block  of  a 
free  and  democratic  society."  If 
there  is  evidence  against  any  of- 
ficeholders, the  government  should 
act  against  the  individuals.  "Action 
against  the  entire  union  poses  a  grave 
threat  to  the  internationally  recog- 
nized right  to  freedom  of  association 
of  Teamster  members  and  indeed  all 
union  members."B 


Please  send  me  more  information  about  Social  Democrats,  USA. 


I  enclose  a  contribution  of  $ 


to  further  the  educational 


work  of  Social  Democrats  USA* 


I  would  like  to  join  Social  Democrats,  USA.  Enclosed  is  $25.00 
for  first  year  dues  ($13  for  students,  unemployed  and  retired). 


NAME 


ADDRESS. 
CITY 


STATE 


ZIP 


Send  to:   Social  Democrats,  USA,  815  15th  Street,  N.W.,  Suite  511, 
Washington,  DC  20005 
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Solidarity:  The  Key 
to  Justice 


by  Thomas  R.  Donahue 

Secretary-Treasurer,  AFL-CIO 


J.  am  delighted  to  join  in  a  tribute  this  evening  to  a  unique 
trade  unionist  and  to  my  good  friend-in  fact,  to  one  of  my 
closest,  oldest  and  dearest  friends-John  Sweeney.  It  is 
also  my  privilege  to  bring  to  this  annual  gathering  of  Social 
Democrats,  USA  the  warm  fraternal  greetings  of  Lane 
Kirkland,  of  the  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council  and,  through 
them  the  good  wishes  of  the  14  million  men  and  women  of 
the  AFL-CIO. 

We  come  together  tonight  in  a  celebration  of  the  solidarity 
that  binds  the  Federation  and  Social  Democrats,  USA.  The 
men  and  women  who  give  life  and  meaning  to  our  two 
organizations  share  a  deep  and  abiding  commitment  to  the 
ideals  of  social  and  economic  justice. 

We  both  know  that  it  is  far  preferable  for  working  people 
to  be  the  authors  of  events,  rather  than  the  victims  of 
events.  And  so  we  are  challenged  continually  to  strengthen 
our  common  bonds,  to  intensify  our  efforts,  acutely 
conscious  that  solidarity  is  the  key  which  unlocks  the  door 
of  the  future  for  all  of  the  people  who  struggle  and  yearn 
for  justice. 


INSIDE: 

Janos  Kis'  Hungary:  A  Blossoming  of  Pluralism 
Dick  Wilson's  Corporate  Irresponsibility 


Nowhere  is  that  fact  more  evident  than  in  the  remarkable 
triumph  oiSolidarnosc  in  Poland,  the  triumph  of  achieving 
official  recognition  for  itself  and  free  elections  for  the  people 
of  Poland,  with  the  prospect  for  a  degree  of  a  democratic 
Poland. 

The  monumental  struggle  that  preceded  that  victory 
spanned  nearly  a  decade.  In  the  face  of  the  Jaruzelski 
government's  stubborn  intransigence,  the  people  of 
Solidarnosc  remained  steadfast,  determined,  dedicated, 
tenacious.      Despite  all  of  the  political  and  economic 
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An  Era  of  Change 


by  John  J.  Sweeney 

President,  Service  Employees  International  Union 


X  am  delighted  to  receive  this  award  and  happy  to  be 
honored  this  evening.  I  accept  this  award  on  behalf  of  all 
the  members  of  the  Service  Employees  International  Union. 
I  am  pleased  that  my  secretary-treasurer,  Dick  Cordtz  and 
many  other  SEIU  leaders  are  here  tonight. 

As  I  prepared  for  this  evening  I  couldn't  help  but  reflect  on 
the  life  and  the  times  of  Eugene  Debs.  On  his  lifelong 
commitment  to  the  struggle  for  political  and  economic 
equality.  On  his  strong  belief  in  the  power  that  comes 
through  organizing  workers,  and  his  advocacy  on  behalf  of 
unions.  But  also  on  his  patriotism  and  his  commitment  to 
the  democratic  promise  of  American  life.  He  lived  and  he 
worked  and  he  became  a  powerful  voice  for  social  democracy 
in  twentieth  century  America. 


continued  on  page  4 


Social  Democrats,  USA  presented  Its  1989  Eugene  V.  Debs  Award  to  Service  Employees  International  Union  President 
John  J.  Sweeney.    These  speeches  were  given  at  the  awards  dinner. 
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reprisals,  imprisonment,  torture  and  even  death  for  some, 
they  neither  abandoned  their  goals  nor  compromised  their 
ideals. 

We,  for  our  part,  can  say,  with  justifiable  pride,  that  our 
solidarity  with  the  working  men  and  women  of  Poland  was 
one  of  the  factors  that  brought  about  that  amazing  triumph 
of  the  human  spirit. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  being  at  the  executive  board  meeting 
of  the  International  Confederation  of  Free  Trade  Unions  at 
which  Lech  Walesa  and  a  delegation  of  Poles  representing 
Solidarnosc  participated  for  the  first  time.  Solidarnosc 
chose  early  in  its  existence  that  it  would  affiliate  with  the 
trade  unions  of  the  free  world,  with  this  ICFTU,  this 
expression  of  democratic,  free  and  independent  trade 
unions  and  that  it  would,  by  doing  so,  bring  down  on  its 
head  the  wrath  of  its  government.  But  affiliate  it  did.  And 
now  six  to  seven  years  later  came  the  first  meeting  at  which 
delegates  of  Solidarnosc  were  free  to  attend. 


The  Solidarnosc  victory  shows  what  workers 
can  do  when  they  commit  their  hearts  and  their 
souls  to  a  cause. 


Here  was  Lech  Walesa  speaking  to  the  other  delegates  at 
the  ICFTU  executive  board  meeting.  That's  a  room  filled 
with  a  lot  of  old  and  harried  and  tried  and  trusted  trade 
unionists  from  all  around  the  world  who  have  engaged  in 
their  own  efforts  and  who  have  fought  their  own  struggles, 
and  who  now  sat  in  awe  listening  to  Lech  Walesa,  listening 
to  this  embodiment  of  the  latest  triumph  of  democratic 
trade  unionism.  He  is  everything  the  newspapers  have 
said  he  is:  that  charismatic  who  can  express  in  real  terms 
the  desires,  the  attitudes,  the  aspirations  of  the  workers  of 
Poland.  And  he  did  precisely  that  and  a  lot  of  grizzled  trade 
unionists  sat  and  listened  in  awe. 

One  of  the  side  lights  I'd  like  to  tell  you  is  a  story  that  was 
told  to  me  by  Stefan  Nedzynski,  the  secretary  general  of 
the  Postal,  Telephone  and  Telegraph  International,  who 
had  gone  out  to  the  airport  in  Brussels  to  meet  Walesa  and 
to  bring  him  into  the  meeting.  Stefan  described  the  scene, 
with  a  number  of  trade  unionists  who  had  gone  out  to  meet 
Walesa  as  had  the  Ambassador  of  Poland  to  Belgium.  Here 
was  this  official  representative  of  the  Polish  government 
there  to  meet  Walesa.  They  greeted  each  other  and  chatted 
and  as  Walesa  talked  to  him  he  asked  "Well  Mr. 
Ambassador,  tell  me,  what  is  it  you  think  I  can  do  for 
Poland,  now  that  we're  both  on  the  same  side?"  The 
Ambassador  was  left  speechless. 

The  Solidarnosc  victory  shows  what  workers  can  do  when 
they  commit  their  hearts  and  their  souls  to  a  cause—and  it 
demonstrates  how  vital  it  is  that  we  remain  at  the  side  of 


our  brothers  and  sisters  around  the  globe  who  yearn  for 
freedom. 

We  are  immensely  encouraged  by  the  emergence  of 
independent  unions  in  Hungary  and  by  the  first  stirring  of 
a  positive  governmental  response  to  their  call  for  worker's 
rights  and  freedom  of  association.  We  are  delighted  to  join 
with  Janos  Kis  in  hopes  for  a  democratic  future  for  the 
workers  of  Hungary. 

We  continue  our  admiration  for,  and  support  of,  the 
democratic  trade  unions  in  South  Africa  as  they  struggle  to 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  oppression,  as  they  struggle  to  pursue 
their  goal  of  a  new  constitution  that  would  guarantee 
majority  rule  and  respect  for  human  rights. 

And  as  we  watch  in  fascination  the  unfolding  of  the  drama 
of  popular  dissent  in  China,  we  have  to  applaud  the  courage 
and  the  tenacity  of  the  students  who  have  sustained  that 
struggle  for  over  40  days.  Today  comes  the  news  of  the 
beginnings  of  substantial  and  identifiable  worker 
participation,  the  first  declarations  of  the  existence  of,  and 
the  efforts  to  form,  independent  free  trade  unions  in  China. 
And  with  that  news,  almost  simultaneously  comes  the  first 
signs  of  the  crackdown,  with  the  arrest  of  worker  leaders. 

Obviously,  a  divided  communist  leadership  has  decided 
that  it  can  afford  to  wait  out  the  student  demonstrators  in 
the  hope  that  they  will  exhaust  themselves.  But  it  can  not 
afford  to  be  threatened  by  workers  and  that's  a  telling 
commentary.  The  New  York  Times  this  morning  noted, 
"About  1,000  people  today  attended  a  rally  in  front  of  police 
offices  called  by  an  independent  workers  union  to  protest 
what  it  said  was  the  arrest  of  three  trade  union  leaders. 
The  police  would  not  confirm  the  arrests,  which  were  in 
addition  to  the  1 1  acknowledged  by  the  authorities. 

"Tou  snatch  our  people  stealthily;  you  have  been 
unmasked,'  read  a  banner  held  by  the  demonstrators  in 
front  of  the  State  Security  Bureau.  The  five-day-old  union 
says  it  has  thousands  of  supporters  in  the  capital,  and  the 
Government  seems  to  have  been  even  more  worried  about 
the  risks  of  worker  protests  than  of  student 
demonstrations."  And  well  they  might  be  because  they  too 
know  that  "when  the  union's  inspiration  through  workers 
blood  shall  run,  there  can  be  no  power  greater  anywhere 
beneath  the  sun.  For  the  union  makes  us  strong." 

Whenever  you  look  around  the  globe-whether  it's  in 
Central  or  South  America,  in  the  Caribbean  Basin  or  the 
Pacific  Rim,  in  the  emerging  nations  of  Africa  or  Asia- we 
find  trade  unions  in  the  forefront  of  the  struggle  for  peace, 
economic  development  and  democracy. 

For  our  part  we  have  to  match  their  heroic  efforts  with  our 
continued  commitment  to  the  cause  of  freedom  which  we 
share  with  them.  We  must  mobilize  support  in  this  country 
behind  a  foreign  policy  committed  to  advancing  human 
rights,  beginning  with  the  basic  rights  of  working  people. 

All  of  the  words,  and  the  gestures,  and  the  promises  and 
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all  the  formal  procedures  we  can  put  together  in  and  of 
themselves  are  not  going  to  bring  relief  to  exploited 
workers,  they're  not  going  to  bring  freedom  to  anyone.  But 
we  have  some  new  weapons  with  which  to  work.  We  have 
a  new  trade  bill  enacted  last  year  that  provides  muscle  for 
enforcing  workers'  rights  around  the  world.  What  we  need 
now  is  an  Administration  willing  to  flex  that  muscle. 

We  are  sometimes  labeled  "protectionist"  because  we 
advocate  trade  laws  that  defend  and  advance  the  rights  of 
workers  everywhere.  But  the  most  perversely 
protectionist  are  those  corporations  who  freely  roam  the 
world  in  search  of  the  cheapest  and  most  repressed  labor 
to  exploit-because  they  are  protecting  profits  while 
turning  a  blind  eye  ana  a  deaf  ear  to  basic  social  and 
economic  justice  and  they  thereby  lay  the  groundwork  for 
revolution  and  turmoil  in  the  world. 


Workers'  Advocate 

Here  at  home,  we  are  challenged  to  commit  our  resources 
to  the  ongoing  struggle  to  set  this  nation  back  again  on  the 
proper  course  after  eight  years  of  presidential  indifference 
and  political  drift.  We  have  our  hands  full. 

Last  November  the  American  people  voted  once  again  for 
divided  government.  We  wished  for  a  different  outcome; 
we  worked,  we  sweated  for  a  different  outcome.  But  we 
accepted,  in  the  best  spirit  we  could,  the  verdict  of  the 
nation. 

At  the  same  time  we  made  it  clear  that  we  intend  to 
continue  our  historic  role  as  an  aggressive  advocate  of 
workers  and  their  interests.  We  now  wait  with  some 
growing  impatience  to  see  whether  this  Administration 
intends  to  make  good  on  the  glowing  promise  of  a  "kinder, 
gentler  America,  or  whether  it  will  follow  the  Reagan 
Administration's  policy  of  mean-spiritedness  and 
confrontation.  The  measures  of  "kinder,  gentler"  don't 
seem  to  apply  to  us.  The  earliest  test  is  the  minimum  wage 
bill,  the  first  measure  of  the  compassion  of  this 
Administration  for  workers. 

The  initial  signals  are  anything  but  encouraging.  The 
White  House  insists  it  will  not  budge  on  either  its 
inadequate  wage  proposal  or  its  demeaning  subminimum 
wage  for  every  newly  hired  worker,  no  matter  his  or  her 
past  employment  history.  There  is  no  room  for 
compromise,  we  are  told.  If  the  President  doesn't  get  his 
way,  according  to  the  Chief  of  Staff  John  Sununu,  it  will  be, 
and  I  quote,  "vetoland— now  and  forever."  But  whatever  the 
outcome  we  intend  to  make  our  point  that  a  nation  that 
abuses  its  lowest  paid  workers  is  a  kind  of  nation  we  do  not 
want  and  will  not  tolerate. 

1 nere  are  other  areas  in  which  we  will  measure  the 
Administration.  We  will  fight  every  step  of  the  way  for  the 
enactment  of  long  overdue  legislation  to  deal  with  family 
needs~to  deal  with  child  care,  to  deal  with  family  and 
medical    leave,    to   deal    with  an    extension  of   health 


insurance.  We  will  pursue  legislative  remedies  to  halt 
corporate  raids  on  our  pension  funds.  We  will  confront  the 
financial  vultures  engaged  in  the  leveraged  buyout  craze 
and  we  will  work  for  passage  of  legislation  putting  an  end 
to  the  tax  subsidies  that  simply  encourage  these  sorts  of 
questionable  deals. 

We  began  that  confrontation  at  the  side  of  the  machinists 
and  pilots  and  the  flight  attendants  at  Eastern  Airlines,  as 
they,  and  now  the  nation,  said  "No  more,  Mr.  Lorenzo". 
And  those  unions  and  every  union  in  the  Federation 
continue  to  demonstrate  the  solidarity  which  will  triumph. 
The  only  good  strike,  I  was  always  taught  and  deeply 
believe,  is  the  settled  one.  The  only  strike  deserving  the 
name  of  the  successful  strike  is  the  one  that  you  settled. 
But  if  there  is  ever  an  action  which  can  be  described  as  a 
success  while  it  is  in  course,  it  is  the  Eastern  Airlines  strike 
because  of  the  solidarity  of  all  of  the  unions  and  the 
enormous  focus  that  that  strike  has  brought  on  the  issue  of 
corporate  restructuring  and  financial  manipulation. 

There  are  dozens  of  other  social  and  economic  issues  which 
we  will  confront  as  we  have  confronted  the  issues  of  the  last 
110  years  or  so.  They  are  all  issues  which  are  etched  deeply 
into  the  consciousness  of  the  man  you  honor  tonight,  the 
recipient  of  the  1989  Eugene  Victor  Debs  Award. 

iiet  me  concede  at  the  outset  that  I  am  not  objective  about 
John  Sweeney.  Nor  would  I  want  to  be.  My  judgments  of 
John  Sweeney  grow  out  of  the  shared  experience  of  learning 
our  craft  in  the  same  local  union  of  the  Service  Employees 
International  Union,  where  we  undertook  to  fulfill  the 
same  obligation  to  the  members  we  serve  and  to  the  cause 
of  trade  unionism  which  we  revere. 
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My  judgment  about  John  Sweeney  is  colored  by  the 
knowledge  of  the  fantastic  effort  that  he  expends  on  behalf 
of  his  own  union  and  on  behalf  of  all  the  men  and  women 
who  make  up  the  AFL-CIO.  He  is  the  most  tireless  of  the 
people  whom  I  know.  He  is  a  three-city-a-day  man.  You 
call  the  office  and  ask  "Where's  John?  And  the  reply  is 
"Well  now  he's  in  Cleveland  but  if  you  hurry,  you  can  catch 
him  in  Chicago  this  afternoon." 

My  judgment  about  him  is  colored  by  working  with  him  on 
the  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council,  where  he  chairs  our 
Organizing  Committee  and  where  he  serves  as  one  of  the 
leading  members  of  our  Committee  on  the  Evolution  of 
Work,  which  is  trying  to  map  an  agenda  for  coping  with 
changing  times,  changing  technologies  and  a  changing 
workplace. 

Out  it  is  more  than  where  he  has  come  from  that  puts  John 
Sweeney's  stamp  on  the  trade  union  movement.  It  is  also 
his  vision  of  where  we  are  headed  in  our  continuing  pursuit 
of  the  goals  of  improving  the  quality  of  life  for  working  men 
and  women,  and  of  enhancing  the  social  and  economic 
climate  of  our  nation. 

For  those  of  you  who  feel  the  need  for  a  fuller 
understanding  of  John  Sweeney's  commitment  to  the 
future,  I  direct  your  attention  to  his  own  words  in  a  recent 
book,  called  Solutions  for  the  New  Work  Force,  co-authored 
with  Karen  Nussbaum,  where  he  and  Karen  set  forth  in 
wonderful  clarity  a  view  of  that  new  work  force,  a  view  of 
a  trade  union  roll  in  the  present  and  the  future.  As  the 
exposition  of  that,  he  speaks  of  what  possible  changes  there 
can  be  in  the  relationships  of  labor  and  management. 
John  writes:  "Yet  despite  this  possible  sea  change  in  our 
political  economies,  the  special  interests  of  the  rich  and  the 
powerful  will  always  be  strong  counterbalances  to  any 
resurgence  of  progressive  public  policies.  At  this  critical 
time  the  role  of  labor  becomes  central  in  determining 
whether  we  can  turn  this  corner  and  enter  the  next  century 
with  a  compassionate,  just  and  productive  economy,  or 
whether  the  counterforce  of  privilege  will  prevail." 

That's  a  fascinating  statement  that  identifies  for  John  his 
devotion  to  continuing  the  struggle.  And  for  all  of  us,  it  sets 
forth  a  caution  about  a  future  that  we  want  to  enter,  and 
where  we  want  to  assure  that  the  force  of  privilege  does  not 
prevail  and  that  there  is  a  resurgence  of  progressive  public 
policies. 

1  summit  that  you  have  chosen  well  in  choosing  to  honor 
John  Sweeney  tonight,  and  I  am  immensely  proud  to  be 
asked  to  present  him  with  the  Eugene  V.  Debs  Award.  Let 
me  just  read  to  you  a  note  from  Lane  Kirkland  to  your 
honoree. 

Dear  John, 

On  behalf  of  the  unions  of  the  AFL-CIO,  I  am 
delighted  to  extend  warmest  fraternal  greeting  as  you 
are  presented  with  the  Eugene  V.  Debs  Award  by 
Social  Democrats,  USA. 


Thanks  to  your  leadership,  the  Service  Employees 
International  Union  has  continued  to  march  in  the 
vanguard  of  the  labor  movement  in  responding  to  the 
needs  of  today's  workers  and  helping  them  to  organize. 
The  Service  Employees  are  helping  to  lead  trade 
unionism  into  the  1990s  by  aggressively  advancing 
workers' interests  in  an  age  when  our  economy  and  the 
very  nature  of  employment  is  changing  so  rapidly. 

SEIU's  dedication  to  the  concerns  of  its  members  is 
matched  by  your  personal  commitment  to  elevating 
the  human  condition  through  social  activism  and 
community  service. 

Under  your  guidance,  SETU  will  continue  to 
contribute  to  the  vitality  and  the  progress  of  the 
American  labor  movement. 

Please  accept  my  personal  best  wishes  and 
congratulations  on  receiving  this  recognition. 

Sincerely  and  fraternally, 
Lane  Kirkland 


It  is  my  pleasure  to  present  the  Eugene  V.  Debs  award  to 
your  honoree  John  Sweeney  •□ 


An  Era  of  Change 
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And  as  we  approach  the  21st  century,  I  can't  help  but  be 
struck  by  some  important  parallels  between  our  time  and 
Eugene  Debs'  time.  He  was  born  into  an  era  of  significant 
structural  change  in  America.  The  Industrial  Revolution 
was  taking  hold.  Workers  were  moving  off  the  farms  and 
into  factories.  New  technology,  managed  by  industrial 
capitalists,  was  changing  the  conditions  of  work. 
Capitalism  was  driving  the  economic  engine  in  America. 
Millions  of  Americans  and  their  families  became  pawns  in 
the  ever-increasing  thirst  for  profits  for  the  few. 

All  of  us  in  this  room  have  lived  through  a  structural  shift 
in  the  American  economy  just  as  significant  as  the  shift 
from  agriculture  to  manufacturing  in  Debs'  time.  We've 
experienced  a  move  from  the  industrial  era  into  the  era  of 
the  service  economy.  Today,  almost  three-quarters  of  all 
jobs  are  in  the  service  sector.  The  output  of  the  service 
sector  accounts  for  almost  70  percent  of  the  total  goods  and 
services  produced  in  the  United  States.  Services  provide  the 
new  employment  opportunities  in  our  economy.  And 
services  even  help  our  trade  balance.  Last  year,  we 
exported  $70  billion  worth  of  services  and  earned  a  trade 
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surplus  of  $8  billion.  Services  have  become  big  business. 
Fortune  magazine's  service  500  companies  made  a  record 
$73.8  billion  in  profits  last  year~up  55  percent  over  a  year 
ago. 

These  statistics  paint  a  rosy  picture  of  our  economy  today. 
Profits  are  up.  The  service  economy  appears  to  be  booming. 

But  what  has  happened  to  workers  in  the  new  service 
economy?  American  family  income  is  just  about  where  it 
was  15  years  ago.  And  it's  climbed  back  only  because 
families  are  sending  both  adults  into  the  workforce  instead 
of  just  one.  Families  are  holding  their  own  because  they're 

Kulling  in  two  incomes.    Individual  workers  are  earning 
ss.     Weekly  and  hourly  wages,  after  adjustment  for 
inflation,  have  been  declining. 

Workers  in  the  booming  service  economy  are  struggling 
harder  and  harder  just  to  stay  even  with  yesterday^ 
standard  of  living.  Poverty  is  increasing.  Inequality  is 
growing.  The  rich  are  getting  richer,  the  ranks  of  the  poor 
are  increasing  and  the  middle  class  is  under  siege. 


...we  cannot  have  democracy  without  social 
justice.  And  we  cannot  achieve  social  justice 
without  democracy. 


1  he  corporate  mentality  in  the  1970s  and  1980s  has  been 
dominated  by  short-term  concerns  and  an  emphasis  on 
immediate  profits.  In  the  face  of  greater  competition  from 
abroad,  U.S.  companies  took  the  easy  way  out.  Instead  of 
rising  to  the  challenge  of  greater  international  competition 
by  improving  product  quality  and  productivity,  the 
corporate  sector  chose  to  look  only  at  the  immediate  bottom 
line.  Their  strategy  has  been  purely  and  simply  a  "cheapen 
the  workforce''  strategy.  Corporate  managers  took  this 
course,  and  government  leaders  tagged  along.  Assaults  on 
workers,  on  unions  and  on  job  standards  have  been 
pervasive  over  the  last  decade.  Corporate  irresponsibility 
has  dominated  our  economic  landscape  over  the  last  15 
years. 

Just  as  the  workers  in  Eugene  Debs'  era  faced  threats  to 
their  livelihood  as  a  result  of  economic  change,  so  workers 
in  America  today  face  similar  threats.  Our  challenge 
today,  as  it  was  a  century  ago,  is  to  organize  workers  for 
collective  action.  Unions  must,  now  more  than  ever, 
continue  to  stand  up  to  corporate  interests,  to  struggle  for 
economic  justice  for  workers  and  to  influence  public  policy 
on  behalf  of  all  workers. 

The  Reagan  years  were  tough  years  for  organized  labor. 
They  began  with  the  firing  of  the  PATCO  air  traffic 
controllers,  a  clear  signal  to  employers  that  it  was  open 
season  on  unions.  They  intensified  with  the  stacking  of  the 
National    Labor    Relations    Board,    which    effectively 


suspended  federal  laws  designed  to  protect  the  rights  of 
workers  and  their  unions.  And  they  crested  as  the 
Administration  all  but  ceased  enforcement  actions  of  the 
agencies  working  people  depended  upon-the  Department 
of  Labor,  the  Occupational  Health  and  Safety 
Administration,  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  and 
others. 

But  the  Reagan  years  are  over,  and  the  labor  movement  is 
alive  and  its  kicking.  We've  just  entered  a  new  political 
cycle.  I  don't  know  if  George  Bush  will  be  any  better  than 
Ronald  Reagan  in  his  understanding  and  his  treatment  of 
workers  in  America.  But  I  do  know  that  he  sat  on  the 
sidelines  and  refused  to  intervene  in  the  Eastern  Airlines 
strike.  I  do  know  that  he  vowed  to  veto  a  minimum  wage 
because  he  thinks  that  $4.55  an  hour-and  thafs  barely 
$9,500  a  year-is  too  much  money. 

The  signs  aren't  encouraging.  But  I  know  that  labor  will 
continue  to  fight  for  its  agenda  for  working  people  until  we 
succeed.  Our  agenda,  which  includes  higher  minimum 
wage,  national  parental  leave  and  child  care  policies  and 
access  to  health  care  for  all  Americans,  is  a  tough  one  to 
move  in  today's  political  and  economic  environment.  But 
it  is  an  agenda  that  working  people  in  America  cannot  do 
without.  And  it  is  an  agenda  that  garners  more  and  more 
support  as  the  Frank  Lorenzos  of  the  world  set  out  to 
destroy  workers  and  their  unions  for  their  own  miserable 
gain. 


Union  Solidarity  Across  Borders 

Our  organizing  and  our  political  action  here  at  home  are 
critical  components  in  our  struggle  for  economic  and  social 
justice.  But  just  as  importantly,  we  need  to  devote  our 
efforts  to  strengthening  democracy  and  democratic  trade 
unionism  abroad.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  interesting  times 
for  workers  around  the  world. 

You  in  this  room  today  should  be  proud.  You,  as  members 
of  the  Social  Democrats,  have  shared  a  vision  of  social 
justice  and  democracy.  Although  your  ideas  and  ideals 
have  come  under  attack  from  many  different  directions, 
you  have  held  firm  to  your  principles.  And,  today,  we  see 
these  eternal  values  prevailing.  We  have  learned  that  we 
cannot  have  democracy  without  social  justice.  And  we 
cannot  achieve  social  justice  without  democracy. 

As  we  organized  ourselves,  through  the  leadership  of 
Eugene  Debs,  Samuel  Gompers,  George  Meany  and 
countless  others,  in  the  early  parts  of  this  century,  so  are 
our  brothers  and  sisters  in  many  different  countries  around 
the  world  striving  for  a  collective  voice  and  struggling  to 
rid  themselves  of  government  repression.  In  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  policies  of  glasnost  and  perestroika  have 
raised  the  expectations  of  millions  of  workers  for 
democratic  reforms  in  that  country.  In  Hungary  and 
elsewhere,  hope  for  greater  freedom  and  political  change  is 
gaining  momentum.  In  China  just  recently,  tens  of 
thousands  of  students  took  to  the  streets  to  demand  greater 
democracy.    In  Chile,  people,  mobilized  in  large  part  by 
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unions,  went  to  the  polls  and  voted  out  15  years  of 
authoritarian  military  rule.  In  Korea,  union  membership 
has  nearly  doubled  in  size  since  free  elections  were  held 
last  year. 

In  South  Africa,  despite  bans  on  political  activities  and 
restrictive  labor  codes,  black  South  African  unionists 
continue  their  struggle  for  a  better  life,  for  freedom  and 
democracy. 

And,  after  10  year  of  underground  activity,  Solidarity  in 
Poland  has  been  legalized.  After  decades  of  one-party  rule, 
Polish  voters  will  go  to  the  polls  on  June  4th  and  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  cast  ballots  for  Solidarity-backed 
candidates. 

I  he  implications  of  all  this  are  overwhelming.  I  had  the 
good  fortune  earlier  this  month  to  meet  with  and  spend 
some  time  with  a  representative  of  Solidarity.  Dr.  Zofia 
Kuratowska,  executive  board  member  of  Solidarity's 
healthcare  workers  union  and  director  of  their  Social 
Foundation,  visited  the  United  States.  Many  SEIU  union 
leaders  entered  into  discussions  with  her,  primarily  on 
questions  of  healthcare  delivery.  But  she  also  talked  about 
the  years  of  struggle.  She  explained  that  during  the  years 
she  and  others  had  worked  underground  to  maintain  the 
union,  the  support  they  received  from  unions  in 
America-the  moral  support  they  received-kept  them 
going  from  year  to  year.  Even  though  we  were  thousands 
of  miles  away,  and  our  actions  were  limited,  American 
support  for  Solidarity  penetrated  government  defenses  and 
made  a  difference  in  their  struggle. 

The  legalization  of  Solidarity  has  set  the  stage  for  even 
greater  support  for  democratic  trade  unionism  in  Poland. 
My  union  had  the  unique  pleasure  of  signing  the  first 
agreement  to  establish  a  union-to-union  program  with  the 
healthcare  section  of  Solidarity.  We  look  forward  to 
building  stronger  ties  in  the  months  ahead.  We  hope  and 
pray  that  the  legalization  is  a  permanent  step  toward 
greater  freedom  in  Poland. 

Our  relationship  with  Solidarity  is  the  newest  of  the 
union-to-union  efforts  that  we  have  underway.  Our 
programs  have  stretched  from  South  Africa  to  the 
Philippines;  from  the  Caribbean  to  Brazil;  and  from  Ghana 
to  Chile.  As  we've  supported  organizing  efforts,  and 
trained  trade  union  activists  or  helped  to  develop  union 
leaders,  we  have  also  learned  from  our  brothers  and  sisters 
abroad.  We  have  learned  about  sacrifice.  We  have  learned 
about  oppression.  We  have  learned  about  courage.  And  we 
have  learned  to  hold  in  greater  regard  our  freedom  and  our 
democracy  in  the  United  States. 

X  believe  that  our  support  for  social  and  economic  justice 
abroad  is  just  as  important  as  our  struggles  here  at  home. 
As  we  progress  into  the  21st  century,  technological  change 
and  economic  restructuring  are  shrinking  the  world  and 
obscuring  geographic  boundaries.  Multinational 
corporations  are  expanding.  Mergers  and  acquisitions  are 
fostering  more  and  more  giant  conglomerates.  Even 
service  companies  have  been  infected  by  the  bigness  bug. 


Healthcare  corporations,  janitorial  firms,  insurance 
companies,  banks  and  a  host  of  other  service  operations  are 
growing  across  national  boundaries.  Our  employers  are 
becoming  world-wide  employers.  And  national  economies 
are  becoming  more  and  more  intertwined. 

In  the  era  of  Eugene  Debs,  economic  change  forced  workers 
to  organize  and  fight  for  their  share  of  the  profits  of 
industrialization.  Today,  global  change  is  motivating 
workers  around  the  world  to  organize  and  to  fight  for  their 
rights.  It  is  our  challenge  to  support  those  efforts,  and  to 
join  with  our  brothers  and  sisters  around  the  world  to 
promote  social  and  economic  justice  for  all. 

As  Debs  said  over  a  hundred  years  ago:  "The  Socialist  Party 
has  enabled  me  to  be  class  conscious  and  to  realize  that 
regardless  of  nationality,  race,  creed,  color  or  sex,  every 
man  and  every  woman  who  toils,  who  renders  useful 
service,  every  member  of  the  working  class  without 
exception  is  my  comrade-^my  brother,  my  sister~and  that 
to  serve  them  and  their  cause  is  the  highest  duty  of  my  life." 
□ 


Hungary:  A  Blossoming  of 
Pluralism 


byJanosKis 

Board  Member,  Alliance  of  Free  Democrats, 
Hungary 


It  is  an  honor  for  me  to  have  the  privilege  to  speak  to  you, 
and  to  be  with  you,  because  the  organization  I  am  a  founding 
member  of,  the  Alliance  of  Free  Democrats,  is  itself  a 
political  party  with  very  strong  social  democratic  leanings. 
It  is  actually  one  of  the  social  democratic  parties  now  in 
Hungary,  a  party  which  also  has  the  moral  standing  of 
having  been  involved  for  10  years  in  the  relentless  struggle 
of  the  Hungarian  democratic  opposition  for  human  rights 
including  labor  rights.  But  it  is  not  my  party  about  which 
I  want  to  talk  to  you;  it  is  my  country. 

Let  me  begin  my  reading  to  you  a  radio  interview  which  was 
made  this  year  with  Karoly  Grosz,  the  general  secretary  of 
the  Hungarian  Socialist  Workers'  Party,  which  is  not  a 
social  democratic  party,  but  a  communist  parly.  The 
general  secretary  was  asked  if  it  was  true  that  he  declared 
in  November  of  last  year  that  in  no  case  would  a  multi-party 
system  be  accepted  in  Hungary.  "Yes  it  is  accurate,"  he 
replied.  "Is  it  true  that  you  were  also  asked  which  party  will 
create  its  own  opposition?"  "Yes,  that  is  also  accurate."  "Is 
it  true  that  in  February  of  this  year  you  declared  that  very 
shortly  the  multi-party  system  will  be  introduced  in 
Hungary."        "Yes    that's    also    true."        "Isn't    that    a 
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contradiction?"  "No,  I  don't  see  any  contradiction.  In 
November  I  was  asked  the  question:  which  party  will  create 
its  own  competitor  and  in  February  I  found  the  answer—it's 
the  Hungarian  Socialist  Workers'  Party."  This  was 
actually  transmitted  on  Hungarian  radio.  And  I  think  that 
it  shows  a  lot  of  what's  going  on  in  Hungary.  The  essential 
part  of  it  is  the  decomposing  of  the  identity  of  the  ruling 
party  state,  the  loss  of  self  confidence  of  the  Communist 
Party,  the  shrinking  of  its  capacity  to  claim  that  it  has  to 
hold  the  monopoly  of  power. 


Janos  Kis,  a  founding  member  of  the  Hungarian  Alliance  of 
Free  Democrats 


As  a  result,  in  Hungary  today  there  is  a  fantastic 
blossoming  of  a  new  pluralism,  many  independent  parties, 
an  unheard  otglasnost  in  the  press,  and  new  independent, 
democratic  trade  unions. 

Ihere  is  also  an  emerging  political  crisis.  The  real 
political  decisions  are  stillmade  by  the  Communist  Party. 
It  holds  the  political  power,  but  it  is  unable  to  enforce  its 
authority.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  new  opposition 
parties,  associations,  and  organizations,  which  do  not  hold 
power,  which  are  not  included  in  the  power  system,  but 
which  have  popular  backing.  And  between  the  two,  there 
is  a  debilitated  parliament,  which  has  no  legitimacy  at  all, 
because  the  opposition  is  excluded  from  it  and  because  it 
was  elected  by  communist-controlled  elections  in  1985,  and 
most  of  the  representatives  are  unable  to  become  really 
independent  from  the  Communist  Party.  Such  a  situation, 
with  decision-making  but  no  authority  on  the  one  hand; 
authority  but  no  power  on  the  other  hand;  and  between  the 
two,  a  parliament  without  any  legitimacy,  clearly  cannot 
go  on  forever.  It  can  create  only  political  chaos.  And,  as  a 
consequence,  even  the  communists  are  now  reduced  to 
accept  that  Hungary  has  to  have  elections,   that  the 


opposition  has  to  be  included  in  the  parliament,  and  some 
kind  of  power-sharing,  and  responsiveness  of  government 
and  parliament  are  necessary. 

The  question  we  are  facing  now  is  what  kind  of  elections 
we  will  have.  The  communists  want  something  like  a 
pre-arranged  division  of  the  mandate:  a  guaranteed 
majority  of  60  or  70  percent  for  themselves  and  a 
guaranteed  minority  for  the  opposition.  We  reject  this 
offer.  We  think  that  the  parliament  cannot  gain  any 
authority  in  the  country,  it  cannot  become  a  corpus  of 
political  stabilization  and  of  ordered  transition  to 
democracy,  if  the  representatives  do  not  have  a  clear 
mandate  from  the  electorate.  It  is  even  possible  that  in 
negotiations  with  the  communists,  we  could  get  more 
parliamentary  seats  than  through  free  competitive 
elections.  But  what  we  want  to  maximize  is  not  seats  in 
parliament,  but  a  political  mandate  and  legitimacy.  As  a 
consequence,  the  opposition  parties  in  Hungary  are 
sticking  to  the  idea  of  free  competitive  elections.  We  are  at 
this  point  now  in  Hungary. 

Whether  we  will  have  such  elections  or  not  is  still  a 
question  for  the  future.  Whether,  as  a  result,  we  will  be 
able  to  get  an  ordered  transition  to  democracy,  maybe  the 
first  one  in  the  communist  world,  is  still  also  an  open 
question  for  the  future.  But  please  keep  in  mind  that  the 
present  evolution  in  Hungary,  or  in  Poland,  or  the  Soviet 
Union,  or  in  China  for  that  matter,  is  not  a  reflection  of  just 
a  chance  opportunity.  It  is  a  symptom  of  the  dissolution  of 
communism  as  a  pattern  of  a  regime  and  as  a  world  empire. 
And,  although  temporary  setbacks  are  still  possible,  this  is 
an  irreversible  process.  □ 


Corporate  Irresponsibility 


byDickWison 

Director,  Department  of  Organization  and  Field 
Services,  AFL-CIO 


Do  many  of  the  people  here  have  been  involved  in  walking 
the  picket  lines  and  engaged  in  a  whole  series  of  activities 
to  help  the  Eastern  strikers.  The  mechanics  and  ramp 
personnel  have  been  on  strike  since  midnight  March  2nd. 
They  have  been  supported  throughout  by  the  sympathy 
strike  of  the  pilots  and  flight  attendants.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  final  result  will  be-the  battle  continues  on  the 
picket  line,  in  the  courts,  on  the  financial  front,  which 
changes  almost  day  by  day.  But  several  things  have 
already  emerged  from  this  struggle:  one  is  unity  among  the 
unions  involved;  second  is  the  involvement  of  the  total 
AFL-CIO  structure;  and  third,  is  the  enormous, 
enthusiastic  response  from  union  members  around  the 
country. 
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Frankly,  unity  among  the  unions  in  this  industry  has  not 
always  been  the  typical  response.  There  is  a  feeling  that 
all  of  us  have  that  this  strike  has  forged  a  new  path  in  this 
industry.  I  remember  in  a  very  specific  way  a  meeting  with 
our  national  coordinators  that  was  held  a  few  days  before 
the  strike.  I'll  never  forget  when  Jack  Bevis,  chairman  of 
the  Eastern  Pilots  Master  Executive  Council  for  the  Airline 
Pilots  Association  (ALPA),  walked  into  our  national 
coordinators  meeting.  He  came  into  that  meeting  and  told 
everyone  that  ALPA  had  just  told  Frank  Lorenzo  to  go  to 
hell.  At  that  moment,  and  I  do  not  think  any  of  us  were 
sure  until  that  moment,  we  knew  we  could  shut  Eastern 
down  tight.  Eastern  was  down  and  Eastern  was  not  going 
to  fly.  That  was  one  of  the  really  bright  moments  in  the 
strike,  seeing  the  unity  of  the  unions  involved.  Even  before 
the  strike  started,  beginning  at  the  February  Executive 
Council  meeting,  the  entire  AFL-CIO  organization  was 
mobilized  under  the  direction  of  the  AFL-CIO  Fairness  at 
Eastern  Campaign,  chaired  by  Steelworkers  president 
Lynn  Williams  and  including  on  the  committee  our  honoree 


tonight  John  Sweeney,  AFSCME  president  Gerald 
McEntee,  UFCW  president  Bill  Wynn  and  Machinists 
president  Bill  Winpisinger.  The  International  Association 
of  Machinists  (LAM)  realized,  as  did  the  Executive  Council 
of  the  AFL-CIO,  that  this  strike  was  something  quite 
different.  And  as  a  result,  we  have  all  become  involved  in 
a  strategy,  which  has  ranged  from  the  picket  line,  to  the 
courts,  to  the  Congress,  and  to  union  pension  funds  as  well. 

But  most  exciting  has  been  the  response  of  union  members 
from  around  the  country.  There  is  support  on  the  picket 
line  in  a  way  I  have  not  seen  it  in  many  years.  There  are 
food  banks,  money  collections-raising  approximately  $1.3 
million  to  date—events  and  rallies  around  the  country  in 
support  of  the  strikers.  And  the  name  Lorenzo  with  a  slash 
through  it  has  become  our  symbol  of  solidarity  during  this 
period. 

And  yet,  the  outcome  of  this  strike  is  still  problematic. 
And  it  leads  us  to  a  more  fundamental  issue.  In  some  ways, 
Frank  Lorenzo  and  the  Eastern  strike  have  given  us  a 
different  kind  of  opportunity,  to  raise  an  issue  in  a  wider 
arena  that  has  not  been  heard  except  in  labor's  ranks 
before,  and  that  is  the  issue  of  corporate  governance  and 
corporate  responsibility  in  the  United  States.  The  frenzied 
environment  of  junk  bond  acquisition,  leveraged  buyouts, 
poison  pills  and  green  mail  all  call  into  question 
fundamental  issues  of  how  corporations  are  governed. 
What  are  their  responsibilities  to  workers,  and  not  just 
unionized  employees,  but  to  workers  at  all  levels,  to  the 
community  and  to  a  productive  and  competitive  economy? 

The  Eastern  strike  provides  us,  labor  and  Social 
Democrats,  with  an  opportunity  to  raise  these  fundamental 
issues,  and  to  begin  a  debate  on  where  corporate  America 
is  leading  us,  and  to  start,  and  I  don't  think  anyone  yet  has 
the  final  solutions,  to  offer  alternatives  for  a  responsible 
corporate  structure  with  obligations  that  transcend  the 
personal  greed  of  a  Frank  Lorenzo  or  a  Michael  Milken. 
And  to  begin  to  look  at  whether  these  corporations  and  the 
power  we  give  them  are  paying  back  enough  to  the  total 
community.  This  does  not  mean  returning  to  the  old 
socialist  ideas  of  a  millennium  ago.  But  it  does  lead  us  to 
ask,  under  the  rubric  of  free  enterprise,  can  anything  go,  or 
does  there  have  to  be  some  sort  of  social  and  political 
control?Q 


Please  send  me  farther  information  about  Social  Democrats,  USA. 
„,„„, J  enclose  a  contribution  of  $ to  further  the  educational  work  of  Social  Democrats, 

USA. 
dues 

(*13 

for  students, 

defai'89 

I  would  like  to  join  Social  Democrats,  USA  and  have  enclosed  $25.00  for  first  year 

unemployed,  and  retired). 

Name  ■ 

Address ,   ,, ", ..,•:::..       m. ' r:,, .,,..,,... . :.  /..-.!' 

City                                                                       State                                  ">• :'' :  Zip  . ' ":: 

H  and  send  to!  Social  Democrats,  USA,  815  15th  Street,  NW,  Washington,  D.C„  20005 
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18  July  1990 


Arthur  R.  Osborn 
President 

Massachusetts  AFL-CIO 
8  Beacon  St.,  3rd  Floor 
Boston,  MA   02108 

Dear  President  Osborn: 

This  fall,  two  of  our  country's  greatest  trade  union 
leaders  are  going  to  be  installed  for  posterity  in  the  Labor 
Hall  of  Fame:   Walter  P.  Reuther  and  Eugene  V.  Debs! 

Just  imagine!   Gene  Debs,  who  was  imprisoned  for  his 
leadership  role  in  the  great  Pullman  strike  of  the  1890s, 
who  was  the  first  apostle  of  industrial  unionism,  who  ran 
four  times  for  President  of  the  United  States  —  the  last 
time  from  Atlanta  Federal  Penitentiary  where  he  had  been 
sent  for  his  beliefs.   Now  the  U.S.  government  will  house  an 
exhibit  praising  his  life  and  career! 

Fantastic! 

And  Walter  Reuther,  the  heroic  and  innovative  head  of 
the  United  Auto  Workers,  last  President  of  the  CIO, 
President  of  the  AFL-CIO  Industrial  Union  Department  — 
finally  receiving  the  honors  he  deserves  in  the  Labor  Hall 
of  Fame  in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor's  Frances  Perkins 
Building  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

In  addition  to  Reuther  and  Debs,  two  other  stalwarts 
will  be  honored  in  the  Labor  Hall  of  Fame  this  year: 
Senator  Robert  F.  Wagner  and  Henry  J.  Kaiser. 

All  four  were  chosen  from  a  number  of  nominees  by  our 
prestigious  selection  panel  headed  by  Msgr.  George  Higgins, 
and  containing  such  luminaries  as  Willard  Wirtz,  Jack  Barry 
of  the  IBEW,  Esther  Peterson  and  Abe  Raskin. 

And  now,  the  money  pitch!   As  you  know,  nothing  is 
free  in  this  world  and  if  we  want  to  honor  our  own,  money 
must  be  found  to  pay  for  it.   Friends  of  the  Department  of 
Labor,  which  created  and  runs  the  Labor  Hall  of  Fame,  is  a 
non-profit,  non-partisan,  tax  exempt  organization,  and 
exists  solely  on  contributions  from  friends  like  you.   We 
have  no  paid  employees.   Everything  is  done  by  volunteers. 
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It  costs  us  an  average  of  $20,000  each  for  what  is 
required  to  install  a  person  in  the  Labor  Hall  of  Fame. 
This  covers  all  the  research,  design,  construction, 
commissioning  of  oil  portraits,  film  making  and  ceremonial 
activity  needed  to  do  a  first  rate  job. 

A  plaque  on  each  exhibit  will  denote  those  whose 
financial  support  has  made  it  possible.   I  hope  you'll  see 
your  way  clear  to  send  us  as  large  a  check  as  possible,  and 
let  us  know  on  which  honoree's  plaque  (or  plaques)  you  would 
like  your  organization's  name  to  appear.   Checks  may  be  made 
out  to  FDL,  and  mailed  to  Box  2258,  Washington,  D.C.  20013. 

Formal  induction  ceremonies  will  be  conducted  in 
mid-November.   We  hope  you'll  be  able  to  join  with 
Secretary  Dole,  Bill  Usery  and  all  the  others  who  will 
participate. 

Many  thanks  and  all  best  wishes. 


lichard  Conn 
Executive  Director 
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Samuel  Gompers 


John  R.  Commons 


Frances  Perkins 


Cyrus  S.  Ching 


George  Meany 


John  L.  Lewis 


A.  Philip  Randolph 


James  P.  Mitchell 


The  Labor  Hall  of  Fame 

honors  posthumously  those 
Americans  whose  distinctive 
contributions  to  the  field  of 
labor  have  enhanced  the 
quality  of  life  of  millions 
yesterday,  today  and  for 
generations  to  come 
...Americans  who,  through 
their  achievements,  have 
done  the  most  to  implement 
the  mandate  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor,  "...to 
foster,  promote  and  develop 
the  welfare  of  the  wage 
earners  of  the  United  States, 
to  improve  their  working 
conditions  and  to  advance 
their  opportunities  for 
profitable  employment." 

Friends  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  is  proud  to  sponsor  the 
Labor  Hall  of  Fame  as  one  of 
its  continuing  projects  in 
support  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor. 

FDL  is  a  non-profit,  non- 
partisan, tax-exempt  501(c)(3) 
organization. 

Exhibit  Hours  -  Monday 
through  Friday,  8:30  a.m.  to 
4:00  p.m.  Group  tours  by  ap- 
pointment. For  further  infor- 
mation and  reservations,  call 
(202)  371-6422. 


Hall  of  Fame  portraits 
by  Dana  Van  Horn 
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1988     HONOREE 


Samuel  Gompers 

1850-1924 


"To  be  free,  the  workers 
must  have  choice. 
To  have  choice  they 
must  retain  in  their 
own  hands  the  right  to 
determine  under  what 
conditions  they  will 
work.  " 


c 

K3amuel  Gompers  was  a  cigar- 
maker  who,  in  1886,  became  the  first 
president  of  the  newly-formed  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  He  established  the 
pattern  of  labor's  struggles  for  improved 
working  conditions.  Often  against  the 
wishes  of  more  radical  elements  of  the 
labor  movement,  Gompers  favored  in- 
digenous approaches  to  workers'  prob- 
lems, preferring  to  operate  within 
American  institutions  rather  than  in 
opposition  to  them. 
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1988      HONOREE 


John  R.  Commons 

1862-1945 


"This  is  the  first  great 
problem  of  modern 
democracy... how  to  get 
a  fair  living  by 
reasonable  hours  of 
work  leaving  enough 
leisure  for  both 
childhood  and 
manhood. " 


.  rofessor  John  R.  Commons  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  was  a  creative 
force  behind  innovative  concepts  of  social 
legislation  involving  trade  unionism  and 
collective  bargaining.  Commons  was 
known  as  the  "spiritual  father"  of  Social 
Security.  Virtually  all  progressive  social  and 
labor  legislation  enacted  in  this  century  can 
be  attributed  to  him  or  to  those  students 
and  colleagues  he  inspired. 
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1988     HONOREE 


Frances  Perkins 
I88O-1965 


'  7  came  to  Washington 
to  work  for  God, 
FDR  and  the  millions 
of  forgotten,  plain 
common  workingmen.  " 


R 


ranees  Perkins  became  Secretary 
of  Labor  during  the  Great  Depression 
when  there  were  13  million  jobless  -  one 
quarter  of  the  workforce.  She  moved 
quickly  to  help  create  and  administer  land- 
mark legislation  to  lead  the  Nation  out  of 
its  economic  paralysis,  including  establish- 
ment of  the  U.S.  Employment  Service,  a 
law  guaranteeing  the  right  of  workers  to 
organize  and  bargain  collectively,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  minimum  wage  for  the 
neediest.  But  most  important  of  all, 
Frances  Perkins  directed  the  formulation 
and  enactment  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
—  perhaps  the  most  important  piece  of 
social  legislation  in  U.S.  history. 
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1988     HONOREE 


Cyrus  S.  Ching 
1876-1967 


'  7  believe. . .  very  firmly 
and  sincerely  that  free 
collective  bargaining 
can  be  used  as  one  of 
the  great  cornerstones 
of  our  democratic 
institutions.  " 


G 


(yrus  S.  Ching  was  an  enlighten- 
ed industrialist  who  translated  his  concepts 
of  human  relationships  into  beneficial  and 
productive  labor- management  relation- 
ships. At  a  formative  period  in  American 
labor  relations,  Cy  Ching  established  a  pat- 
tern of  constructive  cooperation  with  the 
employees.  His  wisdom  and  creativity 
prompted  President  Truman  to  name  him 
the  first  director  of  the  Federal  Mediation 
and  Conciliation  Service. 
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1989     HONOREE 


George  Meany 

1894-1980 


"The  basic  goal  of 
labor  will  not  change. 
It  is... to  better  the 
standards  of  life  for 
all  who  ivork  for  wages 
and  to  seek  decency  and 
justice  and  dignity  for 
all  Americans.  " 


A 


_s  head  of  the  American  labor 
movement  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
George  Meany  was  a  towering  figure  of 
strength  and  integrity  —  organized  labor's 
most  influential  force  on  the  national 
scene.  A  leader  in  the  fight  for  labor  unity, 
he  became  the  first  president  of  the  merg- 
ed AFL  and  CIO.  As  a  steadfast  voice  for 
the  common  good,  he  led  the  struggle  for 
improved  social  security,  unemployment 
insurance,  work  safety  and  health,  medical 
care  and  housing.  On  the  world  stage  he 
was  an  implacable  foe  of  totalitarianism 
from  both  the  left  and  the  right,  and  per- 
sonified for  millions  the  image  of  free 
American  trade  unionism. 


1989     HONOREE 


John  L.  Lewis 

1880-1969 


"I  have  pleaded 
(labor's)  case,  not  in  the 
quavering  tones  of  a 
feeble  mendicant  asking 
alms,  but  in  the 
thundering  voice  of  the 
captain  of  a  mighty 
host,  demanding  the 
rights  to  which  free  men 
are  entitled.  " 


A 


colossus  of  American  labor, 
John  L.  Lewis  was  an  eloquent  spokesman 
for  working  people  throughout  the  U.S. 
President  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  for 
over  four  decades,  he  won  for  his 
members  the  highest  wages  of  any  of  the 
major  industries  of  the  period,  and  one  of 
the  first  employer- paid  health  and  retire- 
ment systems.  A  strong  proponent  of  in- 
dustrial unionism,  he  revitalized  the  U.S. 
labor  movement  in  the  thirties  with  the 
formation  of  the  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations,  bringing  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  workers  into  the  new  CIO. 
The  controversial  John  L.  Lewis  was  one 
of  the  most  admired,  feared,  effective  and 
colorful  trade  unionists  in  American 
history. 
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1989     HONOREE 


A.  Philip  Randolph 

1889-1979 


"Freedom  is  never 
granted:  it  is  won. 
Justice  is  never  given: 
it  is  exacted.  Freedom 
and  justice  must  be 
struggled  for  by  the 
oppressed  of  all  lands 
and  races. ..." 


A 


acknowledged  as  the  greatest 
black  labor  leader  in  American  history,  A. 
Philip  Randolph  founded  the  Brotherhood 
of  Sleeping  Car  Porters  and  pioneered  in 
advancing  racial  equality  within  the  labor 
movement.  He  was  ever  in  the  forefront  of 
campaigns  to  improve  wages  and  working 
conditions  for  black  and  white  alike.  As  a 
long-time  crusader  for  civil  rights,  he 
pressured  President  Roosevelt  to  order  an 
end  to  discrimination  in  war  industries  and 
President  Truman  to  ban  discrimination  in 
federal  employment  and  the  armed  ser- 
vices. The  chairman  of  the  1963  March  on 
Washington,  he  fought  for  the  oppressed 
of  all  races  with  a  strict  adherence  to 
democratic  principles. 
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James  P.  Mitchell 

1900-1964 

"It  is  intolerable  and 

indecent  for  a  society  to 

■ 
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produce  by  overworking 
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and  underpaying 
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human  beings.  " 

An  both  business  and  govern- 

ment, James  P.  Mitchell  was  a  staunch  ad- 

vocate of  human  relations  and  the  practice 

of  constructive  collective  bargaining  based 

■ 

on  genuine  concern  for  the  worker.  An 

active  supporter  of  civil  rights,  he  led  in 

efforts  to  raise  the  minimum  wage,  aid  the 

migrant  worker,  extend  skills  training 

among  the  workforce,  and  in  assuring  the 

integrity  of  the  labor-management  process. 

A  caring  person,  he  brought  warmth  and 

openness  to  his  office,  and  was  honored 

dv  both  Labor  Department  employees  and 

trade  union  leaders  at  the  end  of  his 

administration. 
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Friends  of  the 
Department  of  Labor 

Box  2258 

Washington,  D.C.  20013 

(202)  371-6422 

Your  Membership  is  Invited 

$25  individual  $40  couple 
$250  organizational 


First  Trade  Union 

Savings  Bank,  fsb 

Created  by  and  for  working  people.  ™ 


Wayne  G.  Sharpe,  Jr. 
President /CEO 


Dear  Friend  of  the  Family  Inn 

and  First  Trade  Union  Savings  Bank: 

For  the  last  two  years,  First  Trade  Union  Savings  Bank  has  held  a 
Golf  Classic  on  behalf  of  the  Family  Inn.   Each  year,  the  Bank 
has  been  able  to  donate  a  check  in  the  sum  of  $25,000  to  this 
worthy  cause.   The  continued  success  of  the  Family  Inn  and  the 
significant  role  it  plays  in  the  lives  of  unfortunate  children, 
continues  to  be  of  concern  to  the  First  Trade  Union  Savings  Bank. 

In  order  to  make  certain  that  the  success  of  the  Family  Inn 
continues,  the  First  Trade  Union  Savings  Bank  proudly  announces 
that  it  will  hold  its  third  Annual  Golf  Classic  on  Monday,  August 
27,  1990  at  the  Sheraton  Ferncroft  in  Danvers,  Massachusetts.   As 
last  year,  in  order  to  participate  in  all  of  the  festivities  of 
the  day,  including  lunch,  golf,  and  a  banquet  that  evening,  a  tax 
deductible  donation  of  $250  will  be  required.   If  you  desire  to 
only  participate  in  the  banquet  that  evening,  the  cost  is  $150. 
If  you  are  unable  to  attend,  a  donation  for  this  event  will  be 
appreciated. 

Last  year,  the  response  to  play  golf  was  overwhelming,  so  sign  up 
early. 

Kindly  fill  out  the  reply  card  (if  you  desire  to  play  golf  and 
have  a  preference,  please  indicate  those  persons  you  want  in  your 
foursome)  and  return  the  form  directly  to  First  Trade  Union 
Savings  Bank  with  your  check  made  out  to  the  First  Trade  Union 
Savings  Bank-Family  Inn  Golf  Classic,  no  later  than  July  15, 
1990. 

The  Golf  Classic  and  banquet  will  be  filled  on  first  come-first 
served  basis.   Don't  be  left  out!   Make  your  reservations  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Very  truly  yours, 


10  Drydock  Avenue     •     P.O.  Box  9063     •     Boston,  Massachusetts  02205-9063     •     617-482-4000 


Massachusetts  Building  Trades  Council 

NINE  PARK  STREET   •    5th  FLOOR   •    BOSTON,  MA   02108   •   617/742-7570   •   FAX  617  /  742-0985 


PRESIDENT 
LEO  J.  PURCELL 

VICE  PRESIDENT 

EDWARD  C.  SULLIVAN 


SECRETARY-TREASURER 
LOWS  A.  MANDARIN! 


LEGISLATIVE  DIRECTOR 

JOHN  F.  X.  DAVOREN 


FIELD  REPRESENTATIVE 

JOSEPH  A.  DART 


PROGRAM  DIRECTOR 

MARK  L.  ERLICH 


July  18,  1990 


Dear  Sir/Madam: 

On  Friday,  August  17,  1990  the  Mass.  Building  Trades 
Council  and  the  the  Boston  Building  Trades  Council  are  jointly 
sponsoring  the  Building  Trades  Annual  Clambake  and  Outing.   Don't 
miss  out  -  Mark  your  calendars. 

This  day  will  offer  an  opportunity  to  meet  with  labor 
leaders,  contractors  and  elected  officials  throughout  the  state. 
The  location  alone  promises  for  a  great  time.  (Directions  to 
clambake  site  enclosed  on  back  of  flyer) 

Reserve  your  tickets  now  !    Checks  should  be  made  payable 
and  sent  to: 

Mass.  Building  Trades  Council 

9  Park  Street,  5th  FL 

Attention:   Joan  Donovan    Tel:  (617)742-7570 


We  look  forward  to  seeing  you  on  August  17th. 

Fraternally 


icretary-Treasurer 


Iseph/W.  Nigro'J'  General  Agent 
>ston  Building  Trades  Council 


Enclosure; 


Building     Our     Communities     the     Union     Way 


16th  WORCESTER  -  (Worcester)  -  Worcester  Central  Labor  Council 

recommended  William  J.  Glodis.  MMS,  so  voted.  William  J.  Glodis 
endorsed. 

17th  WORCESTER  -  (Worcester)  -  Worcester  Central  Labor  Council 

recommended  John  J.  Binienda.  MMS,  so  voted.  John  J.  Binienda 
endorsed. 


At  this  time  the  North  Shore  Central  Labor  Council  raised  the 
question  of  endorsements  for  the  offices  of  District  Attorney. 
The  Legislative  Director  advised  this  comes  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Central  Labor  Bodies  with  many  overlapping 
into  several  different  areas.  Discussion  took  place  on  this 
matter.  V.P.  Joyce  reported  that  the  Central  Labor  Council  could 
ake  recommendations. 


At  this  time,  V.P.  Donegan  asked  for  reconsideration  of  the 
endorsement  of  Larry  F.  Giorodano,  15th  ESSEX  -  (Methuen)  in  that 
he  explained  that  Giordano  was  a  NAGE  member  who  had  changed 
votes  he  had  committed  himself  to  and  on  behalf  of  NAGE  he  wanted 
this  matter  reconsidered.  Legislative  Director  Foley  made  motion 
for  reconsideration;  V.P.  LeBlanc  seconded  and  Lawrence /Haverhill 
CLC  President  Kelley  who  made  the  original  request  for 
endorsement  for  Giordano  spoke  in  favor  of  the  endorsement  in 
that  Giordano  who  is  from  Methuen  adjacent  to  the  NH  borders  is 
having  quite  a  time  on  his  tax  votes  with  his  constituency;  V.P. 
Ferris  concurred  with  Pres.  Kelley  and  questioned  the  timing  for 
such  request  for  consideration  and  stated  this  matter  should  have 
been  addressed  when  Giordano's  name  came  up  for  a  vote  for 
endorsement  and  noted  that  many  of  the  COPE  committee  members  had 
left  the  meeting.  V.P.  Donegan  advised  he  had  tried  to  get  the 
floor  to  debate  the  endorsement  but  was  not  recognized  by  the 
Chair.  V.P.  Donegan  requested  that  at  a  minimum  he  would  request 
if  the  endorsement  stands  that  it  be  the  will  of  the  body  to  send 
a  letter  to  Giordano  that  such  an  action  will  not  be  accepted  in 
the  future  and  that  if  he  said  he  was  going  to  vote  one  way  he 
should  have  carried  that  commitment  out  and  not  vote  another  way. 
Discussion  took  place  about  informing  Giordano  that  this  issue 
was  brought  up  at  the  COPE  meeting.  MMS  to  reconsider.  Motion 
defeated.   Endorsement  carries. 

Chair  Faherty  stated  the  request  of  the  letter  being  sent  to 
Giordano  would  be  taken  up  at  the  Executive  Officers  meeting. 

MMS  to  adjourn.   So  voted. 
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A  STATEWIDE  CONFERENCE  FOR  UNION  WOMEN 


CLUW  into  the  90's: 
Union  Women  Shape  The  FutuH> 


k- 


Saturday,   November  17,   1990 
UMass  Boston,  100  Arlington  St. 
9am  -  4:30pm 


SPONSORED  BY  THE  GREATER  BOSTON  CLUW  CHAPTER 

IN  COOPERATION  WITH  THE  MASS.   AFL-CIO 


You  can  help  shape  the  future  -  fill  out  and  return  this  section 


I  want  to  CLUW  into  the  90' s  !  ! 
I'll  help  build  for  the  conference. 


Name. 


Phone  (w). 
(h). 


Union 


Address. 


street 


city- 


zip 


1  want    * conference  brochures  to  distribute  in  my  union. 

I  want  a  speaker  to  come  to  our  union  meeting/to  a  women's  meeting 

1  will  encourage  my  union  sisters  to  attend  the  conference. 

I  will  sell  conference  buttons  -  call  me  when  they're  ready. 

I'd  like  to  join  a  Conference  Committee: 

Fundraising    PR/Media    —Outreach    Program 

Please  send  to  :  Greater  Boston  CLUW  Chapter ;c/o  Dist.65  UAW, 
636  Beacon  Street,  Boston,   Mass.   02215    #  617-536-6949 


Coalition  of  Labor  Union  Women 
Greater  Boston  Chapter 


The  Greater  Boston  CLUW  Chapter  invites  you  to... 

CLUW  into  the  90' s 

Honor  our  Union  Sisters   -   Past  and  Present 

You  can  help  shape  the  future!.  As  you  are  well  aware  The 
1990 's  are  a  critical  time  for  all  working  women  and  men.  The  next 
decade  threatens  to  wipe  out  many  of  the  gains  made  by  the  labor 
movement.  This  is  especially  true  for  working  women  who  are  in 
many  of  the  most  vulnerable  sectors  of  the  job  market.  Union  women 
are  in  a  unique  position  to  provide  vision  and  organization  to  the 
changing  labor  movement  of  the  1990' s. 


The  Boston  Chapter  of  the  Coalition  of  Labor  Union  women  will 
launch  a  union  women's  agenda  to  meet  the  challenges  of  the  1990 's. 
On  Saturday,  November  17,  Boston  CLUW  will  hold  a  conference  to 
address  key  issues  facing  union  women:  The  Economic  Impact  of  the 
State  Budget  on  working  women.  Family  Issues,  Discrimination  and 
Harassment,  Surveillance  and  Office  Technology  and  Reproductive 
Health  and  Hazards. 

To  develop  a  working  women's  agenda  requires  time  and  money! 
You  can  play  a  role  in  making  this  a  reality  by  helping  to  raise 
$5000.  This  money  will  be  used  to  plan  the  conference  and  organize 
around  the  strategies  developed  through  the  conference. 

Join  us  in  honoring  those  union  sisters  from  the  past  who  have 
inspired  us  with  their  vision  and  fighting  spirit.  Make  a 
contribution  to  our  first  Fundraising  Drive  and  help  shape  the 
future. 

BE  A: 

***Mother  (Mary)  Jones  contributor  for  $250:  United  Mineworkers 
Organizer,  Visionary  and  originator  of  "Don't  Mourn,  ORGANIZE!" 

***Elizabeth  Gurley  Flynn  contributor  for  $100:  Leader  of  the  1912 
Lawrence  Bread  and  Roses  strike. 

***Genora  Johnson  contributor  for  $50:  Organizer  of  the  Womens 
Emergency  Brigade  that  supported  the  auto  workers  in  the  Flint 
Michigan  General  Motors  sit  down  strike 

***Crystal  Lee  Jordan  contributor  for  $25:  Rank  and  file  textile 
worker  and  leader,  the  inspiration  for  the  film  "Norma  Rae" . 


***A11  Union  Maids,  contributor  for  $15  will  honor  all  the  union 
women  in  history  whose  names  may  be  unknown  but  whose  hard  work  and 
commitment  set  the  foundation  that  we  build  from  today. 

For  a  contribution  of  $25  or  more  your  name  will  appear  on 
the  conference  brochure  if  we  receive  your  contribution  by 
September  21.  All  contributors  will  receive  a  written  summary  of 
the  conference. 

Please  make  your  check  payable  to  The  Greater  Boston  CLUW 
Chapter  and  send  it  today  in  the  enclosed  addressed  evelope  to: 
Greater  Boston  CLUW,  c/o  District  65  UAW,  636  Beacon  Street, 
Boston,  Mass  02215. 


Thank  you  for  your  support , 
In  solidarity. 


>anie  Parker 
President  Boston  CLUW 
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From  the  Desk  of 


ROBERT  J.  HAYNES 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Educational  Director 
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MASSACHUSETTS  /  AFL-CIO 

8  BEACON  STREET    •    BOSTON,  MA  021 08 
(617)    227  -  8260 
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BJEj1  J    Ja        uso  COUNCIL  OF  NEW  ENGLAND,  INC. 

UNITED  SERVICE      I         if  f  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Support  Center 

ORGANIZATIONS,  INC.  •*         /\  f\,  U*  4th  Deck,  Building  #4 

A-        U[|      '  427  Commercial  Street 

U^  '       '  Boston,  MA  02109-1027  Tel:  (617)  720-4949 


The,SpiritofUSO 


Mr.  Arthur  H.  Osborn 
President  Mass  Afl-CIO 
8  Beacon  Street 
Boston,  MA  02108 

Dear  Mr.  Osborn: 

Once  again,  in  a  remote  but  vital  area  of  the  world, 
American  servicemen  and  women  have  been  called  to  duty. 

When  Saddam  Hussein's  tanks  rolled  into  Kuwait,  America's 
response  was  decisive.   Our  warships  are  now  enforcing  the 
0H  blockade  in  the  Persian  Gulf.   Units  of  the  82nd  Airborne 
Division  are  battle-ready  in  Saudi  Arabia,  as  are  our  bombers 
and  fighters.   The  Coast  Guard  is  assisting  the  Havy  in 
boarding  preparations  here.   Mobilization  is  under  way. 

DSO  is  mobilizing,  too.   With  quickened  activity  in  the  port 
of  Boston  and  a  flood  of  Army  personnel  moving  via  Logan,  the 
scene  at  0SO  is  now  frenetic. 

Since  World  War  II,  USO  has  been  "home  away  from  home"  for 
service  people.   Now  it  is  "home"  for  only  a  few  hours  as 
they  report  for  duty.   All  have  the  usual  needs  provided  for 
by  USO,  plus  a  new  sense  of  urgency. 

You  are  as  proud  of  our  military  as  we  are.   You  show  your 
support  when  we  ask  for  it.   You  know  that  your  dollars  are 
spent  for  the  benefit  of  sons,  daughters,  and  grandchildren 
—  all  serving  in  the  armed  forces. 

With  mobilization,  we  need  extra  funds.   A  moderate  level  of 
activity  is  now  at  flood  stage.   Our  servicemen  and  woman  do 
not  choose  armed  conflict.   They  are  going  where  the  threat 
is  great  because,  like  those  before  them,  they  love  our 
country  and  are  committed  to  defend  it. 

Can  you  give  $15,  $25,  $50  or  more  now  to  help  us  help  them 
in  the  troubling  days  ahead? 


Sincerely  yours. 


Thomas  J.  Hudner,  Jr. 
President 

USO  IS  AN  AGENCY  CHARTERED  BY  THE  U.S.  CONGRESS.  SUPPORTED  BY  THE  UNITED  WAY  AND  VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBUTIONS  AND  FOUNDED  FEBRUARY  4. 1941 

"A  HOME  AWAY  FROM  HOME" 
A  Bequest  to  the  USO  Council  of  New  England  will  Perpetuate  your  Interest  &  Concern  In  the  Well  Being  of  our  Armed  Forces. 
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UNITED  SERVICE 
ORGANIZATIONS,  INC. 


USO  COUNCIL  OF  NEW  ENGLAND,  INC. 

U.S.  Coast  Guard  Support  Center 

4th  Deck,  Building  #4 

427  Commercial  Street 

Boston,  MA  02109-1027  Tel:  (617)  720-4949 


The  Spirit  of  USO 


Mr.  Arthur  R.  Osborn 
President  Mass  Afl-CIO 
8  Beacon  Street 
Boston,  MA   02108 


005405725-590400 


Yes,  I'd  like  to  honor  our  servicemen 
and  women  with  a  gift  as  follows: 


(  ) 
(  ) 


$100 
$35 


(  ) 
(  ) 


$75 

$25 


(  ) 


$50 

$15 


Gift  of  Your  Choice  $, 
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Fair  Share  Heating  Oil  Cooperative 


September  4,  1990 

Mr.  Robert  Haynes 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Massachusetts  AFL-CIO 
8  Beacon  Street 
Boston,  MA  02108 

Dear  Mr.  Haynes: 

As  you  requested  in  our  phone  conversation,  I  am  sending  you 
a  draft  of  a  letter  which  the  Fair  Share  Heating  Oil  Co-op  would 
like  to  send  to  Presidents  of  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO  Locals  for  them 
to  distribute  to  their  members.  Enclosed  you  will  also  find  a  copy 
of  the  flyer  which  will  be  sent  along  with  the  letter  and 
eventually  distributed  to  Local  members. 


Please  review  the  letter  and  let  me  know  of  any  changes  or 
comments  you  have  to  offer.  Upon  your  approval,  I  would  like  to 
send  the  packages  to  Local  Presidents  as  soon  as  possible.  Last 
year,  we  assembled  the  pre-stamped  mailing  packages  and  delivered 
them  to  your  office  where  mailing  labels  were  affixed  and  sent. 
Please  let  me  know  if  this  I  can  expect  to  follow  a  similar 
procedure  this  year.  Thank  you  for  your  support  of  the  Fair  Share 
Heating  Oil  Cooperative. 


Sincere 


Susan  A.  Oman 
Oil  Co-op  Manager 


180  Lincoln  Street  Boston,  MA  02111  617-482-7473 


Fair  Share  Heating  Oil  Cooperative 

September    4,     1990 

!\  <f°      \ 

Heating  Oil  Discounts 
Union  Members 


Dear  Local  President: 

As  you  remember,  last  year  we  introduced  you  to  the  Fair 
Share  Heating  Oil  Co-op,  a  program  which  provides  discounted 
prices  on  oil  to  consumers  in  Massachusetts.   It  is  with  the 
Massachusetts  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council's  approval  that  we  write 
again  this  year  to  re-acquaint  you  with  our  heating  oil  buying 
cooperative  and  its  financial  and  service  benefits  for  heating 
oil  consumers. 

The  Fair  Share  Heating  Oil  Co-op  is  the  largest  heating  oil 
buying  cooperative  in  Massachusetts  and  2nd  largest  in  the 
nation.  We  service  over  5,000  households,  small  businesses,  and 
non-profit  groups  in  more  than  250  communities  throughout  the 
state.   The  Oil  Co-op  is  a  non-profit  program  open  to  all  heating 
oil  consumers.   The  Oil  Co-op  secures  discount  heating  oil  prices 
for  members  based  on  volume  purchasing.   Co-op  members  pay  a 
price  that  has  a  fixed  mark-up  tied  to  wholesale  heating  oil 
prices.   This  fixed  mark-up  margin  secures  a  reasonable  profit 
for  the  Co-op  oil  dealer,  a  small  per  gallon  fee  to  cover  the 
administrative  costs  of  the  Co-op,  and  a  significant  discount  for 
members.   It  also  helps  to  protect  members  against  arbitrary 
price  hikes  during  the  heating  season.   During  the  1989-90 
heating  season,  Co-op  members  paid  an  average  of  880  per  gallon, 
while  the  average  retail  price  was  $1.04,  generating  a  savings  of 
about  $150  for  each  member  last  heating  season.   In  addition,  our 
network  of  reliable  full  service  oil  dealers  provide  maintenance, 
delivery,  and  a  choice  of  payment  plans. 

The  political  situation  in  the  Persian  Gulf  has  forced  us  to 
seriously  consider  our  energy  needs  in  this  country.   The  Fair 
Share  Heating  Oil  Co-op  helps  to  stabilize  oil  prices  for 
consumers  and  also  provides  additional  help  on  reducing  energy 
costs  through  conservation  measures  and  services.   All  Co-op 
members  are  encouraged  to  invest  the  savings  generated  from  the 
discounted  oil  into  making  their  home  more  energy  efficient. 
Discounts  on  weatherization  materials,  compact  fluorescent  light 
bulbs,  and  water  saving  devices  are  available  to  Co-op  members. 

The  pattern  of  heating  oil  usage  in  Massachusetts  makes  it 
likely  that  about  60%  of  the  people  in  your  organization  could 
benefit  from  Co-op  membership.   There  are  also  advantages  for  an 
organization  that  sponsors  our  discount  fuel  buying  program.   The 
Fair  Share  Heating  Oil  Co-op  can  serve  to  augment  member/ 
employee  benefits  and  services  offered  by  you  with  little  or  no 
costs  or  administration.   In  addition,  the  goodwill  associated 


180  Lincoln  Street  Boston,  MA  02111  617-482-7473 


with  this  program  can  be  considerable  due  to  the  long  lasting 
economic  advantages. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  a  copy  of  a  flyer  which  briefly 
explains  the  Oil  Co-op  and  has  a  cut-off  registration  form  at  the 
bottom.   Feel  free  to  photocopy  the  flyer  for  distribution  to 
your  members,  or  contact  the  Co-op  to  have  additional  copies  sent 
to  your  office.   Please  call  the  Fair  Share  Heating  Oil  Co-op 
office  at  (617)  482-7473  or  1-800-649-7473  if  you  would  like  more 
information  or  have  any  questions  about  the  program. 

Sincerely, 


Susan  A.  Oman 
Oil  Co-op  Manager 


Enclosure 
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YOU  DON'T  HAVE  TO  SIT  IN  THE  COLD  TO 
SAVE  ON  YOUR  OIL  BILLS  THIS  WINTER 


JOIN  THE  FAIR  SHARE  HEATING  OIL  CO-OP 

NETWORK 

SAVE  MONEY  AND  CONSERVE 


What  is  the  Co-op?  if  you  heat  your 
home  or  apartment  with  oil,  you  can 
save  up  to  $200  a  year  on  fuel  oil  bills 
by  joining  the  Fair  Share  Heating  Oil 
Co-op.    The  Co-op  is  a  consumer  run, 
non-profit   corporation    that    has    helped 
its  members  save  money  for  over 
seven  years.   The  Co-op  uses  its  bulk 
purcasing  power  to  negotiate  discount 
prices  for  oil  with  reputable  full  service  oil 
dealers.  This  discount  price  is  8  to  20 
cents  below  the  average  retail  price. 
Because  Co-op  dealers  provide  full 
service,  members  benefit  from  24  hour 
emergency  calls,  maintenance,  contracts, 
automatic  delivery,  and  a  choice  of 
payment  options. 


CONSERVATION :Using  less  energy  is  a 
good  idea  for  all  of  us.  Not  only  will  it 
help  to  curb  the  environmental  damage 
occuring,  but  it  will  also  save  you  money. 

The  Co-op  discount  on  oil,  combined 
with  a  discount  on  conservation  products 
and  services,  will  help  to  keep  your  home 
warm  and  your  energy  budget  down. 

Co-op  members  can  save  on  compact 
fluorescent  light  bulbs,  water  saving 
devices,  and  do-it-yourself  weatherization 
materials.  Our  staff  is  available  to  give 
technical  advice  on  all  aspects  of  energy 
conservation.  Our  newsletter,  Power 
Sharing,  also  provides  information  on 
energy  and  conservation  issues. 


HOW  TO  JOIN:  Fill  out  the  form  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  Send  it,  along  with  your  membership  fee,  to  your  local  Co-op  office  Within  a  week 
orso  we  will  contact  you  with  information  about  the  oil  dealer  that  will  be  serving  you.  Ail  yourtransactions  will  be  directly  with  that  dealer  but  the 
Co-op  is  always  available  to  mediate  any  problems  should  they  arise.  '  '   Ul  Ine 


Fair  Share  Heating  Oil  Co-op  Network  Sign  Up  Form 

YES!  I  would  like  to  purchase  my  fuel  oil  through  Fair  Share  Oil  Co-op  Network  during  the  coming  heating  season 
I  understand  that  a  participating  oil  dealer,  not  the  Co-op,  will  be  responsible  for  providing  oil  delivery  and 
service. (Please  print  or  type.)  Please  make  membership  dues  payable  to  your  local  co-op  (see  back) 


Name 


Address . 


. Phone 


Employer 

Estimated  Annual  Fuel  Consumption 

Interested  in  pre-paid  service  contract? 
Previous  Oil  Dealer 


Zip 


Work  Phone 


gallons 

Yes    No 


Current  Oil  Level  in  Tank 

Oil  Fill  Location 

Tank  Size Oil  for  Hot  Water 

How  long  at  present  address 

own 


Preferred 
payment  plan 


Social  Security  Number 


Date  of  Birth 


I  have  enclosed  my  membership  dues  of:    H]  $15 

I    |  $7  (low  income) 


LJ  rent 

1  Cash  on  Delivery 

(will-call  delivery) 

2 30-Day  Billing  * 

3 Budget  Payment  * 

4  __  10-Day  Billing* 


*  (automatic  delivery  available) 


Please  note:  Your  Co-op  Dealer  may  request  additional  credit  information. 


Mail  this  application  to  your  local  Oil  Co-op  Office  listed  on  the  back 


Fair  Share  Heating 
Oil  Co-op  Network 

Please  make  all  membership  checks  payable 
to  the  Oil  Co-op  in  your  area. 

Berkshire  County 

CET  Heating  Oil  Co-op 

Center  for  Ecological  Technology 

147  Tyler  Street 

Pittsfield,  MA  01201 

1-800-238-1221 

Cape  Cod  &  South  Shore 

Sel  Reliance  Heating  Oil  Co-op 

Self  Reliance  Corporation 

P.O.  Box  28 

Hyannis,  MA  02601 

1-800-243-1616 

Eastern  Massachsetts  and  Worcester  County 

Fair  Share  Heating  Oil  Co-op 

180  Lincoln  St. 

Boston,  MA  021 11 

1-800-649-7473 

Hampden  County 

PVOC  Heating  Oil  Co-op 

Center  for  Ecological  Technology 

26  Market  Street 

Northampton,  MA  01060 

(413)  586-7350 

1-800-238-1221 

Hampshire  County/Franklin  County 

Pioneer  Valley  Heating  Oil  Co-op 

U-Mass  Amherst 

Off  Campus  Housing  Office 

Room  428  Student  Union  Building 

Amherst,  MA  01003 

(413)585  0865 

Center  for  Ecological  Technology 

26  Market  Street 

Northampton,  MA  01060 

(413)  586-7350 

1-800-238-1221 

Metro  West 

Peoples  Energy  Resource  Cooperative 

354B  Waverly  St. 

Framingham,  MA  01701 

(508)  879-8572 
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Labor's  International 

HALL  OF 'FAME 


A  non-profit  organization  dedicated  to  educating 
the  public  about  the  labor  movement  while 

honoring  those  persons  who  have  made 

significant  contributions  to  working  men  and 

women  around  the  world. 
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Labor's  International 

HALL  OF  FAME 


Heywood  Broun 
Eugene  V.  Debs 

Samuel  Gompers 

William  S.  Green 

Wm.  S.  Haywood 
Sidney  Hillman 

John  L.  Lewis 

Philip  Murray 

Walter  Reuther 

Eleanor  Roosevelt 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 

William  Bradley 

Robert  LafoIIete 

Richard  Fritzmeier 

Andrew  Furseth 

John  W.  Hall 

Thomas  Pitts 

Paul  Allen 

Ed.  F  Carlough 

M.A.  Hutcheson 
Joseph  Keenan 

A.  Philip  Randolph 

Eddie  R.  Stahl 

I.W.  Abel 

Jos.  A.  Beirne 

Einar  Mohn 

Frederick  O'Neal 

Wm.  H.  Sylvis 

George  Meany 

Joe  Emanuel  Hagglund 

Mary  Harris  Jones 

Frank  Little 

Eugene  Kelly 

David  Miller 


Hubert  H.  Humphrey 

Patrick  McNamara 

Harry  S.  Truman 

Robert  Wagner 

Horace  White 

Peter  J.  McGuire 

Henry  Miller 

The  Unknown  Coalminer 

Father  Clement  Kern 

Horace  Greeley 


Founder  and  first  president  of  the  Newspaper  Guild 

Founder  and  first  president  of  the  American  Railway 

Union  and  founder  of  the  IWW 

Founder  and  first  president  of  the  American 

Federation  of  Labor 

President,  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  and 

president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 

General  Organizer,  General  Secretary,  IWW 

President  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  &  Textile 

Workers  Union  and  vice-president  of  the  CIO 

President  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  and 

founder  and  president  of  the  CIO 

President  of  the  CIO  and  president  of  the  United 

Steel  Workers  of  America 

President  of  the  United  Auto  Workers  and  president 

of  the  CIO 

Labor  supporter 

President  of  the  United  States 

International  Longshoreman's  Association 

United  States  Senator 

United  Steel  Workers  of  America 

Founder,  Sailor's  Union  of  the  Pacific 

Vice-president,  International  Longshoreman's  and 

Warehouseman's  Union 

President,  California  State  Federation  of  Labor 

Rigger's  Union  Local  575 

President,  Sheet  Metal  Worker's  International 

Association 

President,  Intnl.  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters 

Secretary-treasurer,  Intl.  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 

Workers 

Founder,  Brotherhood  of  Sleeping  Car  Porters 

President,  Aluminum  Workers  Intl.  Union 

President,  United  Steel  Workers  of  America 

President,  Communications  Workers  of  America  and 

vice-president  of  the  CIO 

Vice-president  of  United  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters 

and  president  of  the  Western  Conference  of  IBT 

President  of  the  Actor's  Guild 

Founder,  Intl.  Molders  and  Allied  Workers  Union 

President  of  the  AFL-CIO 

IWW  martyr  known  as  Joe  Hill 

Legendary  mine  worker  organizer  Mother  Jones 

IWW  mine  worker  hanged  by  a  mob  in  1917  . 

Founding  member  of  Cleveland  Newspaper  Guild  and 

reporter  for  the  AFL-CIO  News 

Chairman  and  vice-president  of  the  National  Council 

of  Senior  Citizens,  aide  to  John  L.  Lewis  and  UAW 

retiree  leader 

United  States  Senator 

United  States  Senator 

President  of  the  United  States 

United  States  Senator 

Minister,  social  worker,  UAW  supporter 

General  Secretary,  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters 

Founder  and  first  president  of  the  International 

Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers 

Symbolic  inductee 

The  labor  priest  of  Detroit 

Newspaper  editor  and  reformer 


(inductees  as  of  December  31,  1989) 
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LABOR'S  INTERNATIONAL 


4000  Town  Center 

Suite  1240 

Southfield,  Michigan  48075 

(313)352-9080 

1  (800)  288-9080 

FAX  352-1491 


1 990  YEARBOOK  -  ADVERTISING  CONTRACT 

We  hereby  authorize  the  insertion  of  our  advertisement  in  the  Labor's  International  Hall  of  Fame  Yearbook.  Said  space 
is  to  occupy: page  at  a  total  cost  of  $ 


Name  of  Advertiser. 
Address  


City   

Agency  Name 

Address  

City   


Zip 


Phone 


Zip 


Phone 


□  Full  Page 7"  x  10"  (4  color) 

□  Full  Page 7"  x  10"  (Black  &  White) 

□  %  Page  (Horizontal) 7"  x  47/8" 

□  y2  Page  (Vertical) 3W  x  10" 

□  y4  Page 3%"  x  4%" 


$750.00 

500.00 

300.00 

300.00 

175.00 

]  V8  Page 95.00 


Date 


Name  of  Advertiser 


Authorized  Signature 


Phone 


Make  all  checks  payable  to:  LABOR'S  INTERNATIONAL  HALL  OF  FAME 


Special  Instructions 

Please  insert  the  following  Copy  as  we  do  not  employ  an  Advertising  Agency 


Bill  to 


Tear  Sheets  to 


WHITE  COPY  TO  ADVERTISER  -  YELLOW  COPY  TO  AGENCY  -  PINK  COPY  TO  PUBLISHER 


(OVER) 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 

PRODUCTION  CHARGES:  Advertiser  furnishes  all  art  work,  pictures,  copy  and  any  additional  costs  of 
preparation  of  ad. 

FILM  REQUIREMENTS:  Publisher  will  accept  film  negatives  (right  reading,  emulsion  side  down),  positives, 
scotch  prints  or  camera-ready  art  work,  in  that  order  of  preference.  Film  negatives  and  progressive  proofs 
required  for  4  color. 

SCREEN  REQUIREMENTS:   120  recommended  •  130  maximum  (black  &  white) 

133  recommended  •  150  maximum  (4  color) 

BILLING  INFORMATION:  Advertisers  payment  due  with  contract  or  within  30  days  after  billing. 

PAYMENT:  All  payment  due  within  30  days  after  billing.  15%  commission  on  gross  recognized  agencies. 
Make  checks  payable  to:  LABOR'S  INTERNATIONAL  HALL  OF  FAME 

4000  Town  Center,  Suite  1240 
Southfield,  Ml  48075 

ADVERTISING  ACCEPTANCE:  All  contracts  cannot  be  cancelled.  Orders  must  be  accepted  and  confirmed 
by  LIHF  before  they  become  binding.  LIHF  reserves  the  right  to  refuse  any  advertising  for  any  reason.  We 
hereby  authorize  publication  of  our  advertising  copy  in  the  above  specified  magazine.  For  this  service  we 
agree  to  pay  LIHF  the  appropriate  publishing  advertising  rate  according  to  the  specified  terms.  We  under- 
stand that  this  contract  is  subject  to  all  stipulations  outlined  in  the  LIHF  contract. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF 
LABOR'S  INTERNATIONAL  HALL  OF  FAME  YEARBOOK 

1 .  All  Advertisers  and  all  their  Advertising  Agencies. 

2.  Each  member  of  the  electorate  (to  include  more  than  900  Labor  editors,  writers  and  commentators  of  the 
nation's  newspapers  holding  membership  in  the  AP  and  UPI,  and  Reuters,  and  radio-TV  stations). 

3.  All  public  relations  staffs,  or  libraries,  of  the  183  International  Unions  and  their  Local  Unions  throughout 
the  United  States. 

4.  Each  guest  at  the  Induction  Dinner,  Saturday,  October  20,  1990  in  Detroit's  Westin  Hotel  (projected 
audience:  1,000). 

5.  Copies  available  to  the  various  State  and  County  organizations  on  request. 

6.  Availability  of  the  Yearbook  over  a  12-month  period  from  Labor's  International  Hall  of  Fame  headquarters, 
4000  Town  Center,  Suite  1240,  Southfield,  Ml  48075. 

7.  Any  request  by  mail. 

8.  City  and  School  libraries. 


HAROLD  M.  PROVIZER,  Esq. 
Dinner  Chairman 

DOROTHY  BARBOUR 

Dinner  Coordinator 

Honorary  Labor  Chairmen 

(Listed  Alphabetically) 

OWEN  BIEBER 
President.  International  UAW 

LAWRENCE  BRENNAN 
President,  Teamsters  Joint  Council  43 

HAROLD  BONDY 
Director,  Teamsters  Drive 

EDWARD  J.  CARLOUGH 
President,  Sheet  Metal  Workers 

BILL  CASSTEVENS 
Secretary-Treasurer,  International  UAW 

GLORIA  C.  COBBIN 
Secretary-Treasurer.  Metro  Detroit  AFL-CIO 

RICHARD  W,  CORDTZ 

Secretary-Treasurer.  Service  Employees 

International  Union 

BYRON  F.  KELLEY 
Assistant  Vice  President.  Seafarers  Union 

ODESSA  KOMER 
Vice  President.  International  UAW 

FRANK  GARRISON 
President,  Michigan  State  AFL-CIO 

ROBERT  A.  GEORGINE 
President.  Building  Trades  Union 

EDWARD  T.  HANLEY 

General  President.  Hotel  Employees  and 

Restaurant  Employees 

HARRY  E.  LESTER 
Director,  United  Steel  Workers.  District  29 

ERNEST  LOFTON 
Vice  President,  International  UAW 

WILLIAM  MARSHALL 
President  Emeritus,  Michigan  State  AFL-CIO 

STAN  MARSHALL 
Vice  President,  International  UAW 

JOHN  S.  ROGERS 
Secretary.  Carpenters  and  Joiners 

EDGAR  A.  SCRIBNER 
President,  Metro  Detroit  AFL-CIO 

WALTER  SHEA 
Vice  President,  Teamsters 

TOM  TURNER 
Secretary-Treasurer.  Michigan  State  AFL-CIO 

LYNN  R.  WILLIAMS 
President,  United  Steel  Workers 

WILLIAM  H.  WYNN 
President.  United  Food  and  Commercial  Workers 

STEPHEN  P.  YOKICH 
Vice  President,  International  UAW 

General  Chairmen 

HONORABLE  JAMES  J.  BLANCHARD 
Governor,  State  of  Michigan 

HONORABLE  COLEMAN  A.  YOUNG 
Mayor.  City  of  Detroit 

HONORABLE  EDWARD  H.  McNAMARA 
Wayne  County  Executive 

HONORABLE  CARL  LEVIN 
U.S.  Senator 

HONORABLE  DONALD  W.  RIEGLE,  Jr. 
U.S.  Senator 

HONORABLE  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 
Lieutenant  Governor,  State  of  Michigan 

HONORABLE  RICHARD  H.  AUSTIN 
Secretary  of  State.  State  of  Michigan 

HONORABLE  FRANK  J.  KELLEY 
Attorney  General,  State  of  Michigan 

HONORABLE  GEORGE  EDWARDS 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 

HONORABLE  DAMON  J.  KEITH 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 

VICTOR  HANSON,  Esq. 


LABOR'S  INTERNATIONAL 


4000  Town  Center 

Suite  1240 

Southfield,  Michigan  48075 

(313)352-9080 

1-(800)-288-9080 

FAX  352-1491 


Greetings: 


Labor's  International  Hall  of  Fame  was  formed  in  1973  by  a  group  of  far-sighted  labor  leaders  who 
recognized  that  labor  was  in  need  of  a  mechanism  to  honor  our  labor  heroes  and  lend  dignity  to  unionism. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Labor's  International  Hall  of  Fame  established  several  categories 
of  criteria  for  the  awards.  Those  categories  are: 

Category  One:  LABOR  LEADERS 

Persons  whose  administrative  ability,  personal  fortitude  and  courage  have  enabled  them  to  assume 

effective  leadership  roles  in  the  Labor  Movement. 

Category  Two:  UNSUNG  LABOR  HEROES 

Persons  who,  although  not  achieving  national  or  international  prominence,  epitomize  the  ideals  of  the 

rank  and  file,  without  widespread  recognition. 

Category  Three:  PROMINENT  LABOR  CHAMPIONS 

Persons  who  have  made  a  lasting  contribution  to  the  lives  of  the  working  men  and  women. 

The  first  Labor's  International  Hall  of  Fame  Awards  Banquet  was  held  in  Detroit,  Michigan  in 
November  of  1973.  On  that  momentous  day  some  1,000  ballots  were  sent  out  to  labor  newswriters, 
and  Union  and  civic  leaders  throughout  the  United  States.  This  year  the  Labor's  International  Hall 
of  Fame  Awards  Banquet  will  be  held  on  Saturday,  October  20, 1990  at  the  Westin  Hotel  in  downtown 
Detroit  at  6:30  p.m. 

Over  the  years,  the  Directors  of  Labor's  International  Hall  of  Fame  came  to  realize  that  there  was 
a  need  for  labor  to  do  more  than  recognize  its  heroes.  There  was  a  need  to  memorialize  labor's  past 
in  order  to  educate  and  forge  the  way  for  the  future,  as  well  as  a  need  to  serve  the  membership.  The 
additional  objectives  created  by  the  Directors  of  Labor's  International  Hall  of  Fame  are: 

a.  The  creation  of  a  labor  museum  and  library  to  act  both  as  the  repository  for  labor  memorabilia 
and  as  a  museum  which  will  display  the  historical  artifacts  of  organized  labor. 

b.  The  establishment  of  both  athletic  and  scholastic  college  scholarships,  the  recipients  to  be  the 
children  of  those  members  of  organized  labor. 

c.  Publication  of  a  quarterly  newsletter  highlighting  international  labor  current  events  and  the 
establishment  of  an  international  labor  committee  to  act  as  liaison  with  worldwide  organized 
labor  to  create  a  truly  International  Hall  of  Fame. 

d.  Creation  of  an  historical  labor  society  to  act  as  repository  for  Union  documents  and  memora- 
bilia and  to  trace  the  origin  of  each  International  Union  which  will  be  displayed  in  the  Interna- 
tional Hall  of  Fame  Museum. 

Response  to  the  formation  of  the  Labor's  International  Hall  of  Fame  has  been  overwhelming.  We 
are  committed  to  the  idea  that  this  organization  will  preserve  the  history,  ethics  and  lessons  of  labor's 
hard-won  advances  throughout  the  world,  for  the  benefit  of  generations  to  come. 

No  organization  can  develop  the  programs  that  are  currently  on  our  drawing  board  without  the 
help  of  every  international  and  local  labor  union.  We  need  your  help.  We  are  presently  compiling  the 
archives  of  labor  and  request  each  and  every  one  of  you  to  send  photographs,  documents,  memorabilia 
or  any  other  materials  concerning  the  development  of  the  labor  movement,  and  more  particularly,  your 
craft.  We  plan  to  erect  a  Labor  Museum  and  the  memorabilia  for  each  craft  will  be  displayed  in  a  dis- 
tinctive display. 

The  Hall  of  Fame  is  a  non-profit  organization.  The  help  of  each  and  every  one  of  you  is  needed 
to  demonstrate  to  the  world  that  organized  labor  is  one  of  the  cornerstones  of  a  free  and  democratic 
society.  Through  the  Hall  of  Fame,  the  history  and  pride  of  labor  will,  with  your  help,  be  preserved 
as  a  beacon  to  the  working  men  and  women  of  the  future. 


LABOR'S  INTERNATIONAL  HALL  OF  FAME 


Dorothy  Barbour 
Secretary-Treasurer 
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Mary  Lane  Alexander 

Donna  Anton 

Stan  Arnold 

Annie  Atanian 

Mary  Ball 

Honorable  Gladys  Y.  Barsamian 

Willie  Baxter 

Honorable  Kay  Beard 

Jennifer  S.  Bennett 

Congressman  David  Bonior 

Honorable  Patricia  J.  Boyle 

Vincent  Brennan 

Ronald  L.  Brown 

Honorable  John  B.  Bruff 

Honorable  Freddie  C.  Burton,  Jr. 

Thomas  Butler 

Honorable  Dominick  R.  Carnovale 

Honorable  Michael  F.  Cavanagh 

Commissioner  David  R  Cavanagh 

Honorable  Mark  J.  Cavanagh 

Linda  Chambo 

Councilman  Clyde  Cleveland 

Councilwoman  Barbara  Rose  Collins 

Hanson  Clarke 

Honorable  Michael  J.  Connor 

Commissioner  Jackie  L.  Currie 

Congressman  John  Dingell 

Honorable  Lewis  N.  Dodak 

Paul  Domeny 

Paul  Donahue 

James  Dooley 

Michael  E.  Duggan 

Dr.  David  Eberhard 

John  Elliott 

Florence  Farr 

Honorable  Robert  A.  Ficano 

Robert  Fitzpatrick 

Robert  Forbes 

Congressman  William  D.  Ford 

James  Fox 

Roy  Gonzoles 

Selma  Goode 

Lorraine  Gregory 

Honorable  Roman  S.  Gribbs 

Mayor  Michael  A.  Guido 

Willie  Hampton 


Honorable  Frederick  L.  Harris 

Honorable  James  S.  Hathaway 

Honorable  Richard  P.  Hathaway 

Congressman  Dennis  N.  Hertel 

Pro  Tern  Councilman  Gilbert  Hill 

Les  Hinds,  DBA. 

James  Hoffa,  Jr. 

Senator  David  Holmes,  Jr. 

Robert  Holmes 

Councilman  Nicholas  Hood 

Honorable  Morris  Hood,  Jr. 

Commissioner  Susan  L.  Hubbard 

David  Jacobs 

Mildred  Jeffries 

Honorable  Clarice  Jobes 

Barbara  Johnson 

Honorable  Vera  Massey  Jones 

David  M.  Katz 

Councilman  Jack  Kelley 

Commissioner  Kevin  F.  Kelley 

Patricia  Kelly 

Michael  Kerwin 

Honorable  James  R.  Killeen 

Bob  King 

Patti  Knox 

Ron  Krochmalny 

Honorable  John  R.  Kirwan 

Bob  Lent 

Tom  Lewand 

Betty  MacDonald 

Commissioner  Milton  Mack 

Olga  Madar 

Council  President  Maryann  Mahaffey 

Honorable  Richard  M.  Maher 

Honorable  Martin  F.  Maher 

Honorable  Carl  J.  Marlinga 

Dr.  Phil  Mason 

Pete  McManus 

Marvin  Meltzer 

Colleen  Minteer 

Bettye  Misuraca 

Joyce  Miller 

John  C.  Moline 

Joe  Mooney 

Honorable  Claudia  H.  Morcom 

Lugene  Nelson 


Honorable  John  P.  O'Brien 
Senator  Michael  J.  O'Brien 
Honorable  John  D.  O'Hair 

Thomas  P.  O'Rourke 

Honorable  Roland  L.  Olzark 

Paul  J.  Pentecost 

Joan  Petitpren 

Dr.  Vincent  Petitpren 

Judge  Edward  J.  Plawecki,  Jr. 

Edward  J.  Plawecki,  Sr. 

William  Polakowski 

Paul  G.  Policicchio 

Senator  Lana  Pollack 

Brad  Randel 

Councilman  Mel  Ravitz 

David  Rhode 

Judy  Rhode 

Mayor  Martha  G.  Scott 

William  G.  Smith 

Sue  Marx  Smock 

Joseph  C.  Spieser 

Frank  Stella 

Marc  Stepp 

John  Stewart 

Mary  Sulky 

Honorable  Joseph  B.  Sullivan 

Clifford  J.  Sullivan 

Larry  Sykes 

David  J.  Szymanski 

Ron  Thayer 

Aldo  Vagnozzi 

Honorable  Daniel  J.  Van  Antwerp 

George  B.  Vanantwerp 

Victor  Venegas 

Honorable  Myron  H.  Wahls 

George  E.  Ward 

Richard  Wheeler 

Honorable  Helen  N.  White 

Salome  Williams 

Commissioner  Alberta  Tinsley  Williams 

Thomas  F.  Wilke,  A. I. A. 

Jack  Wood 

Commissioner  Clarence  Young 

Honorable  Joseph  F.  Young,  Jr. 

Forest  E.  Youngblood 

Sister  Annette  Zipple 
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EXECUTIVE  OFFICERS  MEETING 


THINGS  TO  DISCUSS 


port  and  financial  assistance. 


Request  from  ATU  Local  1205  for  =^^1..  cm^  j_.i_iiajii__i.cix  a-.-.a.^.auuc. 
for  their  ongoing  battle,  j  ^^A^    ft$fc€^&s  fr^£      d~*l  ld£&>^ 

From  Louis  L.  Kafka  to  Giro  Cardinal  asking  for  an  opportunity  to 
publicly  voice  his  opposition  to  Question  3  to  the  Norfolk  County 


Labor  Council  and  asking  their  assistance  to  his  campaign 


/i^p-c  ~4  GuAa 


Request  for  assistance  from  Ke 

Manager,  IBEW  Local  1228  with  WLVI-TV  Negotiati 


:ance  to  nis  can 
snneth  FT  Flanagan, 


Business- 


manager,  ibew  Local  1228  witn  wlvi 


fc7tfV£Z* 


Request  to  purchase  2  tickets  to  a ,  reception  and  dinner  to  jionor 
David  C. 


Rally  against  Question  3.  -"7  UjZ^    /^/?3    '}\-*v*jX>/>^     r 
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EXECUTIVE  OFFICERS  MEETING 
OCTOBER  11,  1990 

Things  to  Discuss 


Request  to  purchase  ;c 
^benefit  Mass^  ^Coal^tip 


s  for  a  Wine—VTa  sting  Masquerade  to 
theJFtome  less.  <0*^&kz^~£_  7-7  (^r€^F 


\-P\/* 


■//)A**jfc^  (JhdcflJ-*  o-^Jf* 


Copy  of^a — letter  sent  to^-,  V.*P.  /Kevin  Mahar  from  Jeffery  J. 
^•Haywar-d'^  candidafe^^OJE:^^st^:e  jffi^""fo  jthje-— -^fctfe — EsseS  District^ 
(oppolTing  Question  3 . 


i/ 


'**"  -  ^^JriM^^ijy^^^^  t. 


utJ^*S> 


Request  from  Sen.  Paul  Harold  £©1r  theJVIassachusetts  AFL/CIO  host 
a  breakfast  p*~\  cocktail  reception  'for  the  visiting'  delegation 
from  the  American  Council  Af  Young  Political/Leaders  whdxfh  will- 
be" visiting  in  fovember.  nM^L^  _  a,  ^  -  ^Jtf^Za^CM ' ,-c*  0  <% 


Young    Poll 


equesf^for^endqrsement 

Conference    sponsored /by    the    New 
Division  proceeds   cqntribu 


From^S-tate/  Rep.     Rober" 
Refja^endum/Question   #3. 


AFVCIO,     Public    Employees 
Leukemia--  Soc^ety^-o-f'  (Ajier^Sa . 


<Q^t^-^C"W" 


onveym 


Request  to  purcha: 
Banquet  Ad  Boqk.  f 


1/ 

Invitation /from  Stonehi.ll ^v^Collejge-^to  ^attend;  a  ,  one  day  working 
conference  commemorating/ the  release  of  the  encyclical  "Rerum 
NoVarum    (OTT'the   Condit\^o/   of   Labor)".   <£^^   J^^^U^C^ 

D,i  s  cu  s s/^et  te^Seniy 'tcv^Jamtes^eiieary-^r  om-ZP^s^^e^borrr^^-r^ 
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TRAVEL  EXPRESS  has  been  designated  the  official  travel 
agency  for  the  NORTHEAST  UNITED  STATES  CONFERENCE  FOR 
PUBLIC  EMPLOYEES  sponsored  by  the  NEW  YORK  STATE 
AFL-CIO  PUBLIC  EMPLOYEE  DIVISION. 

TRAVEL  EXPRESS  has  negotiated  special  fares  with  USAIR, 
Midway,  and  AMTRAK  into  Atlantic  City  and  Philadelphia. 

For  Flight  and  Train  Reservations 
Call  1-800-444-7666  Ext.  20 

Amtrak  $22.00  round  trip  rate  from  New  York  to  Atlantic  City 

Discounted  airline  fares  upon  request. 


Amtrate 


(R)    <k  tradTs|V.h^council1i    4 


281 1  Atlantic  Ave.,  Atlantic  City,  NJ  08401 
(800)  444-7666  Ext.  20 


"Fiscal  Crisis  in  the  Northeast  and 
Its  Impact  on  Public  Employees" 

November  18  thru  20,  1990 


i 


New  York  State 

AFL-CIO 


TJ 


J 


TJ 


U 


PUBLIC  EMPLOYEE  DIVISION 


Public  Employee 
Golf  Tournament 


November  18, 1990 


Sands  Country  Club 

Vomers  Point,  NJ 


«*<** 


Tr»pijes 


Buffet/Drinks 


Green  Fees 


Cart 


$125.00  per  Golfer 


Buffet  only  -  $40.00  per  person 


Proceeds  Contributed  to: 


leucemia 

society  of  america 


Tentative  Program 

Invited  Speakers 

New  York  State  Governor  Mario  M.  Cuomo,  New  Jersey  Governor  James  J. 
Florio,  AFSCME  President  Jerry  MacEntee,  SEIU  President  John  Sweeney,  Mayor 
David  Dinkens  and  Boston  Mayor  Raymond  Flynn. 


Sunday,  November  18th 
4:00  -   6:00  p.m. 
5:00  -   6:30  p.m 
7:00  p.m. 

Monday,  November  19th 

8:00 -10:00  a.m. 

9:00-  10:30  a.m. 
10:30 -12:15  p.m. 
12:30-    2:00  p.m. 

2:00  -    3:30  p.m. 

5:30  -    6:30  p.m. 

6:30  p.m. 

Tuesday,  November  20th 

9:30 -10:30  a.m. 
10:30 -12:15  p.m. 
12:30-  2:00  p.m. 
*lncluded  in  price  of  Hotel  Package 


Golf  Tournament  Buffet  at  Country  Club 

Registration 

Wine  and  Cheese  Reception  at  Hotel 

Registration 

General  Session 

Workshops 

Luncheon* 

Workshops 

Reception* 

Banquet  Dinner* 

General  Session 

Workshop 

Luncheon* 


Workshops 


Taxes  In  the  Northeast  Pension  Fund  Usage 

Negotiating  Health  Insurance  Contracting  Out  as  Budget  Waste 

Short  Staffing  -  What  does  it  Cost  Public  Employee  OSHA  Programs 

Occupational  Health  Clinics  Base  Closing 

Retiree  Issues  and  Motivation  Drug  &  Substance  Abuse 


Universal  Health  Care 
Understanding  Budgets 
Commercial  Driver  License 
Strikes  versus  Arbitration 
Indoor  Air  Ventilation 


Confirmed  Workshop  Speakers  (Partial  List) 

Jim  Mastrians,  NJS  PERC,  Kathy  Schrier,  DC  37  AFSCME;  Robert  Gollnick,  NYS  Department  of 
Labor;  Harold  Newman,  NYS  PERB;  James  Melius,  NYS  Dept.  of  Health;  Joseph  Puma,  DC  82 
AFSCME;  Robert  Brand,  SEIU;  Jerry  Kane,  NALC;  Sonny  Hall,  Transport  Workers,  Local  100;  Mark 
Levinson,  DC  37,  AFSCME;  Dennis  Martino,  SEIU,  local  1984;  Arnie  Arneson,  New  Hampshire  State 
Legislator;  Al  Bilik,  National  AFL-CIO  Public  Employee  Department,  Sandra  Feldman,  UFT;  Chuck 
Richards,  Nat'l  AFL-CIO  Public  Employee  Dept.;  Antonia  Cortese,  American  Federation  of  Teachers; 
Thomas  Hobart,  Jr.  NYSUT;  Rita  Mason,  American  Federation  of  Government  Employees;  Barry 
Feinstein,  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters;  Alfred  Whitehead,  International  Association  of 
Firefighters;  Mark  Mackenzie,  New  Hampshire  AFL-CIO;  Tim  Noonan,  Vermont  Labor  Relations 
Board;  Ed  Keller,  Council  13  AFSCME;  John  Olsen,  Connecticut  AFL-CIO;  Greg  Humphrey,  American 
Federation  of  Teachers;  Joseph  Delory,  Local  5000,  Service  Employees  Union;  Debbie  Goldman, 
AFL-CIO  Public  Employee  Dept.;  Janet  Kail,  Council  13  AFSCME;  Iris  Lav,  AFSCME;  Bill  George, 
Penn.  AFL-CIO;  Edward  J.  Cleary,  NYS  AFL-CIO;  Charles  Marciante,  New  Jersey  AFL-CIO;  Steve 
Regenstreif,  AFSCME  and  Bill  Clark,  New  Jersey  Dept.  of  Labor. 
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AFL-C10  Community  Services 


John  Sullivan 

AFL-CIO  Community  Services  Liaison 
Division  of  Labor  Participation 
United  Way  of  Central  MA 


October  9,  1990 


Marty  Foley 
Massachusetts  AFL-CIO 
8  Beacon  Street,  3rd  Floor 
Boston,  MA.   02108 

Dear  Marty, 

This  is  to  inform  you  that  I  spoke  with  State 
Representator  Richard  Moore  and  he  informs  me  that  he  endorses 
the  C.L.C  petition.  So  as  a  result  of  the  statement  we  wish  that 
his  name  be  withdrawn  from  the  endorsement  list  of  the  AFL-CIO. 

Representive  Moore  was  not  endorsed  by  the  Worcester 
Framingham  C.L.C.  We  would  appreciate  it  if  a  very  swift  action 
be  taken. 


Fraternally  Yours, 


lohn  F.  Sullivan 
Ex.VP  Worcester  Framingham 
Labor  Council  Cope  Delegate 


484  Main  Street,  Worcester,  Massachusetts  01608  •  (508)757-5631  •  FAX:  (508)  757-2712 


